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ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL 


UNDER 

THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY, c.g.i.e., 1917-22, 

CHAPTER i. 

The Reforms. 

Arrival of Lord Ronaldshay, — IIL-. EKcellHiipy the Ri«ht llnn*i)le 
Lwvrtjxcb John Lr\inFA' DrsuAS, or Ronvldrhay, o.cm.e.. 

hW rf -at as (toseruor of Bfus^al au'l Preshlent in Oomicil ou 
the 2titK .\rai‘oh 11117 ami vacated if on tlm ;2:lrd March I'Jisi. His 
lO'ceelleiiej w.tt* President of the Executive Oouiicil and, until the 
inau^'uration of the new Leifinlative Cotineil tiuiler the reformt* 
-chenie in I'Jil. was also President of the L“>fi»Iativi‘ Cotineil. On the 
Executive Council there were originally three inemiiers, two of whom 
todoiieud to the Indian Civil Servire.’ At the time when Li r<l 
Itonaldsh.iy assuuicil ehurife the llon'lile Mr. P, C. Lyon, tin* Hoii'hle 
Sir (tln-ii Mr.) Xiehtdas Pieatsoii-Itell and tho Iloii'hle N’awah Sir Syed 
Shauis-ul-Huda were on the Cotineil, hut, diirint' the Ktrater part of 
the iierto'l befitre the introduetion of tin* rt'forms, the rion'hle Sir 
Henry Wheider, the Ilon'hle Sir ithen Mr.) John Ciimmiiu' and the 
Ilon’hie the Maliar.ij.idhiraja Hahailiir of Ihirdvvan were the memhers. 
The UiKht Ilon’hle Lord (.then Sir Satjeiulnv Praeaima) Sinha and the 
Ilon’hle Sir Charles Stev eiieou-Moore were also inemhers for part of 
that period. Wlien Lonl Ron.ildsh.iy arrivinl the war had had a tUdinite 
etVect in variotis directions. On the onehaml it had aerioualy handicapped 
the work of (tovernnieiit liy makiin' Kiianeial economy an imperative 
neceh'ity ; ou the other hand it had etimulated tlie industrial aotivitiest 
of the province to provide articles which could not be obtained overseas, 
a htimuliis which ultiiuately led to .» rem.irk.ilile industrial awakening. 
It lia<l led educated Indians to hope that an advance would be 
matle in sel£-<<overiinieiit, ati aspiration vvhicli was rvtcognised as 
legitimate iiy tho bul»se (ueiit iiiateriaii/ati<in of tho reforms scheme 
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(if (iovi'ninifiit. It had impellrtl Hio iinarchioal party to firoater 
iictiviry and tn (‘nminit ninn* tnitrdi'ra iiinl dacoities which (rovern- 
iin'iit wi-rc in tin* act of chcckinK liy means of the Defonce of 
India Ael. 11 tiad made Miiliatnmadaus uiixious regardini; the faie 
of Turkey, an ariviety wiiieh eventually found expression in the 
Kiiilaf.it attiiation and its seiiind, the non-co-operation movement wliich 
was so jiiitiMit for vinlsnce, misery and the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of iaiviessiiess. It had increased the cost of living, owing to the 
increased price of imported urtiolea, which was later to develop into 
a g.meral depreciation of the value of money, misunderstood by the 
people and lagaeiy ascrilied by them to (rovernmont action or 
inac'ion. At the same time the province was ready for improvement 
ill reapcot of such matters as local self-government, sanitation, public 
health, education and agriculture to which Lord Ronaldshay addressed 
himself in a serious endeavour to promote the w'elfare of the people 
despite the political pre-occupations of the period. 

Tha Reforms. — Tlie most striking administrative feature of the 
period of Lord Uoiuldshay’s administration was the introduction of 
the reforiiih scheme of Government. This scheme was initiated by 
tlie statement of pidicy made on the 20th August 1917 in Parliament, 
whieh umountel to a pledge to secure the progressive realisation of 
respousilile Governm.'nt in Hritish India us an integral part of the 
Kiiipire, The stages of the development of the details of the scheme 
were marked liy the visit in 1'.I17-18 of tin* Kecrelary of Htate to 
Indi.i ; the .loiut Report on Indian (hmstitntional Reforms (March 
ItUiS) of tile Seeret.iry of Htatu and the Viceroy, usually csdied tlie 
Momagu-I'heiiusftird report ; the tisit in l91.S-ll( of the Francliise 
(‘ominittee and tlie (‘omiuittee on tho Division of b’unctions lioth 
under the cnairinanship of Lord SontUltorough ; the Government of 
ludi.i Act of 1919 and its previous consideration by a joint select 
committee of both Houses of Parliament ; the King’s Proclamation 
in December 1919 regarding the reforms and, finally, the introduction 
of the reforms scheme of Government in January 1921. All this 
investigation and consideration and tho intermediate discussions 
aroused the liveliest imerest amongst all races and classes of educated 
per.soits, official and non-official, and incidentally tlirew an uunsual 
burden of work on the .nlministration. Lord Ronaldshay himstdf 
framed in ermsuhution with Kir Klward Gait, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of itiliar a id ()rws,i, a minute in favour of a Uiieral measure 
of tefurin at the time the whole ttnestinn was about to he sulnnitted 
to Parliauient i whilst in the development of the scheme no detail was 
too mafcU for his constdemtion. 
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Thu rt'CnrmH scrvwl to iu:tk»* a tlcfiiiiU* cW\aHt* amont'rit poUti* 
cally-miiiiltMl IjnliunH into the two pavticH of Moilt'raloH aiitl 
Kxtn*miHtH. Wlion the MoiituKii-Cliolnirtford n'port wuh pu}»liHi»Ml tho 
Modorati'S won* unatutnou-i in proitoimi’iii^ tho Huiiomi* to In* a 
sulwtaiitial imtalniont of roapoiimblo (Jovcriimout and an hnnost 
ondoavonr to moot tin* l('('itimiit(> aapiralifiiirt of o'lnoatod India. Tho 
livtromiatH, on tho <ithor hand, at first would havo nothing' to do with 
it us they considered that it fell vory far short of .such aspirations. 
Then they attompteil to aiisorb the Moderate party on the pirouml that 
after all there was little diffetenee between their o[iimoas, a trap which 
that party nianaged to avoid. Finally, the K.xtremista split ou the 
question of non-co-operation and a few in Peni'al refused to co-operate 
in the reforms. The Mahamma<hmfi considereil that the original pro- 
posals did not give them a fair share of power and they demanded 
communal representation. The press reflected all these opinions, the 
discussions on the suliject being raised to a higher level of debate 
than usual. The masses, on the other hand, were not interested 
in it. 

Reforms— Administrative.— On the admiulstmtive side tin* general 
feature of the scheme was the adoption of the principle of dy.»rehy 
by which tho functions of (loverumeut are ilivided vertically Iiet- 
weon “reserved" and “transferred" depurtmonts, flio “ reserve. 1 " 
departmeiUa being administered as liitherto l.y the (ioveruor in 
fJonuoil responsible to the Crown Init the trunsfoired side lieing admi- 
nistered by the (rovernov acting on tlc‘ advice of ministers wlio are 
elected meiul.ers of the legislature ami amenalde ti> control iiy that 
holly. In other words, in respect of resi'rved sulqects such as law 
and order it is the ({overnor in Coiiiieil who still says what should 
or should not he done. He is re-ponsible to the Crown for ids 
policy in such mutters and he eauuot transfer that responsibility 
to tho Minister.s or do Legisiaiivo Council. In respect, however, 
of tho transferred sulijects it is the minister who lays down the 
policy and controls the dill'erent departments. He is respoii!ail>le to 
the Legisiatare and holds a position somewhat analogous to that of 
a memlier of the (*abiuet in (ireat Britain. The position of the 
(lovernor is that ho acts on the advice of the minister. Four 
memlters of the Executive Council, tho lIon’l)lv> .Sir Henry Wheeler, 
the Hon’hle tho Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, the Hou’blo 
Mr. J. II. Kerr and tho Rmi’hle Sir Al)d-ttP-rahhii were appointed 
liy tlie Crown to have charge of the re.served departments and tlireo 
ministers, the Htm’l»le Sir Hurendra Natii Banerjea, the Hon’ble 
Mr. 1*. C. Mittor and the Hon'lde Naw'al) Syed Nawub Ail (Jhiiudliuri 
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\V('ri‘ iipiminriMl hy ITii KKCi-Ilt'iicy the* (rovcnior to have chai'^e of 
tlu> iranitt'iTfd ilt‘iiapttiifiits.' Thay took ovor oharf;t> o)i tho .‘ini Jan- 
uary I'.ilil. The main hr.uidu-a wliifli wero traiiHlprriMl to tht' 
iiiim'ttrr-' '''‘I’l* Aki'ic'iltun* .in<l I’ublic Worka ’ (ovcliitliiuj Irriitalion), 
1, Ill’ll Si’U'-tfOVi'i’iitiii’iit ami Piiblm Health ami Kducation, hut the 
di'»tii(‘t't (d‘ Diirji't'lini: .md <d' the Chitlaf'oiif' Hill Traeth remained 
entirely in thu eh.iree of the K'ceentive Council. These changes were 
aeomupinied hy v.irioun ueoeHitiry ehaugef> in the Secretariat such as 
the addition of asiistant and deputy secretaries and the appointment of 
a secretary iu a new department of Agriculture atid Industries, Stand- 
ing Cnmmitfees of a few mm-otUciai memhers from the Legislative 
Council were also attached to certain departments. The ministers were 
at the outlet severely haudicappeil by the serious financial dihicnlties 
of the province consequent upon the allocation of funds recommended 
by tile Mi—tou Coiumittee.' Retrenchniout was the order of the day 
and no Htrikiiig ilevelopmeuts of their policy were therefore practi- 
eablc. 

Reforms — Legislative. — On the legislative side, the salient features 
of the reforms were the broadening of the franchise by the creation of 
an eb‘ctor.it • and the establishment of enlarged legislatures, both cen- 
tral and provincial, mainly elected and noii-otliclal. In onler to make 
flic electorate of the Hetigal Legislitive Council as large us possible, 
it was, hroidlj speaking, ilecideil that the necessary minimum ijuali- 
ficatioii of a rural elector should l»e the annual payment of cess of not 
less than a rupee .nid ol aii urban eiimtor the aimu.il payment of 
faves of not Itii rh.in a rupee and a half, t’orty-si-v of the seats so 
open to the eb ctor.itc were ghcii to Ihe nou-Munammailuu cuiiimunity 
aud ;5‘J to the Muliamniadaii comuiuuily. 'L'hc electorate for the general 
population amounted to slightly over a million persons, though enquiry 
has elicited the fact that few of them understood the purpose of the 
elei'tiona. Tlw> ncheme is, liowever, educati\e. There were 2M other 
eleeiC'i Seat.s.* 

The elections took pl.icc at the end of 11)20. Out of 91 consti- 
tueneies returning 11.5 members, 2:» sent iu unopposed returns for 30 
juemhers ; in the rem.iining 71 coutt*aied constituencies 30 per cent, of 

* ( hit Hi" 'b' I 

•lie V Hfii III (Ill’ll .. I .f til.- »ilimm-n I’ll 111 

' 1 1 I'l v|i,r \ 

All..- Oi.r (li.i’t-.l It* (i.ii fh-tiiliiitiil ti.Il.tim — 

1,11 ilh'ilk I * ... .» niuiHii*ui I'liiitmiir.' ... ll 

ClIITIlall) ... 1 Aiijtl.i-Iniluu ... ‘i 

KiirutMn jji-iiMal „ ,» ) lii.liin Ciiittiuerci> ... t 



the ('lectors \(itctl, tlit" pi'u-t tihif;'* <•! hciiif' slightlj licttor in 

uou-Mutiiiiuiiiitiluu Ih.iii ill tin* Miihumtuiiihiu couHiitiKMiuich. Tlii^rn 
were JJti u(iiiiiii.iti*(l -.(‘iitH,* 

Thf ui'NV ('i)uiicil tiifi'i'lort* llp••lu>lt witli u rf|iiM'M‘iiliili(>u nf JiO 
oilifiiilH (fimr in), <jl wlioiu lli wen* Kiii‘«[»MHh !m<l 1 Iinliiinii, 

anil ll!l tiori-iiliici.ils, ini'iinliin' Hn- llir-n* tuiiuhft‘r><, I'lniipn^iiii' lUKiini- 
poan'i, 10 Muhaminuiiaini, til non-Mnh.iiuniii<liin^ ami ‘J AinrlH'Iniliaini. 
The Hiin’ble Nawali Sir Sjeil Sliiiin-'-ul-llmlit Wtii ujipihiiteil hj Him 
K xcflleucy to lie the tirit Ihvii'lent of the (Jonnuil tiii'l the {'onucil 
olecteil liahu Siuvii'lrn Nath Roy to h- its Deputy I’l'eViilent. It w.is 
Cormally opeiieil by Ilis Roy.il Iliohiies-, the Duke of ( 'onuiiiiglit on 
the 1st February l'J2l witli iinpo^ini' ceretaonj. 

Development of the new Council.— A) art from the leiti-hitive work.s 

which will be dealt with an oceasinn arises, the work of the new 
Cnuncil was lar^'ely ilirected to recommenilatious lij way of resolu- 
tiona ami preneral critieiam of the policy of Go\ernnieut. Some iilea 
of its activities can be gathered from the fact that during 11121 
notice was reoei\ed of 505 reholutioiis, of which 157 were discurSed 
and 1,2U;5 questions were asked. During the life of the pretious 
Council, which catue into existence In I'd lli, 2, till qiieslioua hud been 
asked and IlSH resolntums discuhsed. Its powers in the matter of 
finance were exercised in eimneetion with the fixing of the .s.daries 
of the Deputy Preiideut of Cimueil (niuler the Deputy i'resident’.s 
Einolniiients Act, 1021) and of the ministers (regarding which there 
Wits a keen disonssioiu and in niotion.s for the reduction of grunts. 
The most important reduction of a grant w.is a comprehensi\c cut of 
211 lakhs under the head “Police” (a rc.ser\ed subject i in the Imdget 
of 11)21-22, Hetrcr counsels however pre\ ailed later, and the amount 
was restored by the tjouucii at a special ai-.sitiu camMUied liy rcqne.sl 
for that purpose. Ilis E.vcellency accepted a number of proposed 
reductions on the “reaertoil” side, but e.xercia*'d his poweis of restora- 
tion on that si.le iii respect of certain otlicr neco'.sary items. He 
uecesaarLly has the power of restoration on the reserved lidc of the 
administration as the Governor in ('uuncil is responsible to the 
Crown tor the proper ailiuiniBtratiou of the subject coucenicil; and 
ho cannot shift that rcsponsiinUty by only pleading either in the 
domain of finance that the Couneil refused to \ote the iii'ee.sjiury 

ITIiu 2B iiiiniiii itol Hilts win iii-*illmtol a, foiltoi. — 

Iiuliin 1‘tui'tiiiii, 1 (itluJ 2 iiKi* Ii»i' tliiUil 

cUs-is I tiR.iuN, iticimlnij 

Liibiuur ... ... 2 • -< i/ii 1 1 iitf m) n- 211 till '' 111 ) o tliaii) 

til'? .VplSIKllS III 
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Emids or ill the (loirmlii of policy that the Council disagreed with 
him. On the transfiTrcd side of the administration the Council 
hart full power, hut also incurs full responsibility to thoir con- 
stiliieneicrt. Tiie work of the administration was materially in- 
ere.irted by th“ coimideratioii of ri'.soliitioiis, whctlier discussod oi not, 
and hy the framing of .uiswors to r|uestioiiB. 

Council of State and Legislative Assembly of the Government of 

India.- -Two eentral all-India artsemhlies were also created as part of 
the reforms scheme. The Council of Slate is draw'n from a franchise 
repre.><eiit!iti\e of the highest standards of wealth, rank, learning and 
experience. There are live conetitueucies on it belonging to this 
pro\iner‘, which returned six members. The Governor-General also 
nominated one idlieial and one non-official from the province to 
that liody. The Legi>lati\a Assembly is drawn from a franchise 
fidlowing in its general features that of llte Bengal Legislative 
Coiimtil hut with an increased minimum qualifying payment. There 
are li conatitiiencLes iu it belonging to this province, which returned 
17 members. The (ro\ernor-General also nominated two officir’s and 
two nou-oflleialH t(» it from Bengal, 

Reforms— Financial.— Oil tlie Rnanciul side, the salient feature of 
the reforms sclieme was the attempt to secure financial autonomy 
for tlie difTereut provinces and for tbo Government of India by 
allotting to them, so far as practicable, the receipts accruing in 
respect of the Kuhjeets they iutminihter subject to the payment of 
certain contrihution-i by each province to the central Government. 
Thui the proviiu'e of Bengal ulitaliis tho whole of the revemio from 
laud-rev cum*, and the (Jovernmeiit of India, subject to a certain 
modificatiou, tht* revenue from income-ta.x. Land-rovomie is a 
provincial stihji-ct, I'.e., admiiiisteretl hy the province, and income-tax 
is a central sabjeet, i.c., administered hy the Government of India 
though through the agency of the prt>viuco. The attempt however 
iu tho eas<* uf Bengal g.ive rise to serious difficulties, which will bo 
best understood from the review of the financial position during 
the period given in chapter V, 

Speuch at the inauguration of the Legislative Council.— The 

foihivvlng w'ord>t ot Lord Boualdshay in the speech which he deliverwl 
at the iuaugur.vtiou of the Legislative Gouiicil hy H. R. II. the Duke 
of Goiimtughr illustr.ite the momentous change which has been made 
hj the reforms : — 

“The orcapioH is an historic one and will, for all time, stand out 
a« an arresting finger-post upon the road leading to that goal 
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towarda ^\luch India ia (•uf'f'i'ly travailing. Sir, when in thia cnniu'C- 
tion vvi' apeak in tlu* languuge ol nietuplior of a goal to\vurila which 
wo an* tia\ oiling, tin* piciiiro, which forma ilsdC upon the screen of 
our conaciouaucaa, ia tliat (d aoiuc aplcuilid edifice riaing (hroiigh the 
li'izi' of distance upon the horizon and ahaping itself in ev(*r-cleitrcr 
outline to our gaze aa we travel towards it along a l»roail highway. 
We arc, perhaps, apt to overlook the ililTeiencu which cxiata hetween 
distance in time and distance in sp.ice. In the evolution of a iiurion, 
though the goal may he pictured, the gulf to he bridged before we 
reach it is one of time and not one of space; and every inch of the 
road thither has still, therefore, to he made. The aurvey may have 
been carried out and the direction posts set up, hut the actual road 
must lie tuiilded day by day liy the nation itself aa it moves forvvard 
on its onward coursj, ami uj)on thoae who lead the nation rests the 
re.sponsiliility for its safe construction. The rp.-5ponsihility ia one 
not be liglitlv asanined, for upon the wise discharge of it hangs 
the fate of conntl»ss uuinhers of their fellow men. It is comparable to 
that of the Generals of an army who, though provided bv their 
e.\pert advisers with a safe aurvey of the ground to he traversed, arc 
yet tempted to adopt a line of advance, apparently more direct but 
fraught with dangers to which they wilfully elose their ejea. Wisiloni 
and experience urge one cour.se; impetnt).sity, iil-directcd enthusiasm, 
possibly other motives aa well, urge the other. The testa of their 
titness to he entrusted with ri'spoiisibility lies in their ehoiee. Would 
the army which puts its trust in thorn, or would posterity forgive 
them if cimosing fatefully and rashly, they were lo lead it inui an 
enguUing quick sand of trihulatiou and diaaater ? 

Sir, those who are at once the representalivea and the leaders of 
the people who are assembled here to-day have made their ehoiee. 
They have accepted the alignment marked out for tliem along solid 
ground. x\.nd the tisk which now lies before them is the actual 
construction of the road. No easy one, hut a great and worthy 
one, and one moreover in which the rapidity with which it i.s 
completed, will be commensurate with the nature of tlie workmanship 
put in. All the greater ia the care required on account of the 
novelty of some of the tools now being placed for the first time in 
the hands of those to whom the work has been committed. 

It is e.nsy to give concrete illustration of this latter stateiiuuit, 
For the vast majority of thoae who now c.vercisc it, the franchise 
Is a hitherto untried iinplument. I'rior to this the members of the 
Legislature have been nominated thereto or olectcti by alriotly 
circumscriheil electorates. Generally siwaking, the vote has been the 
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prt'rrii'iitivf nf ji litiiilfil iiiiiiibci' of pi-rrioiiH i‘nj(iy<“il liy ruiisona of the 
Hjicciiil poHiticpii winch they occuihcd, biich as incinljorahii) of a Miini- 
cittal or District liotinl or of a Hpccial uimoeiatinii, .such ua a Ohaiubor 
of Doiiiiricrcc or tin- riihcrsit) Hciuilc, or of a atn-eial coimnuuity, Much 
iis till- orciit linolluihlcrb of tho 1’i‘c.siilcui‘y. With such I'lcctiona the 
mass of thi‘ jicoplc h!i\t' had iio couc(*rji. And the total mimbcr of 
cU'ctori of idl cliirfics who him* hail any .share in retiiriiiiiK members 
to the Jje"ihl.itl\e t'omicil of the past has not e\eeeded 12,(101). As 
eompaied with this, the persons entitled tfi return mcniher.s to tlie 
Legislative I'onncil which meets for the first time to-day. nuiuher 
approximately one million and twenty thousand a sufiiciontly dramatic 
indication of the extent to wliich power has been conferred upon the 
people. E-iually bitfiiilicaiit is the revoiiuion wrought in the composi- 
tion and charaett-r of the Council itself. The former Council consisted 
of .'lii meinher.->j the present Council of 13t*. Of the former body 2tS 
meiuhers only, or a Imre majority wore elected j of the total of the 
present body 113 or .si per cent. Of the former body a little over 
one-thlril were ollicials ; of the present body 13 per cent. only. Such 
figures speak fv»r themselves. lint the immensity of tho stride which 
has been taken towards tin* itoal of responsible self-Hovernmeut cannot 
he fully appreeiated without a reference to the coiuptete chuui'e which 
has simultaueously been eifected in tho K.xecutive (Jovermuout, lu 
place of an Executive consisting, apart from the (tovernor of two 
European ollicials ami one ludian noii-ollicial gentleman, tJiere has 
now het'ii established an Ksi*ciitive of two European nlllcials and 
live Indian inm-otlici.ii geutleinoii ; in other wortis, the Indian 
element in die Eveoutive (lovcrumeiit of the country has been oonver- 
led troin a iicrnunient minority to a perinaueut and over-whelming 
majority. Eiirther, of the five Indian members of the (Tov'eriimont, 
three are eteete.l meiuber.s of this Comieil, and, in respect of tho 
■.nltjeots w'hieli they administer including such vitally important 
matters as Local .'^elf-(h>verumem, Public Health, MedienI Admiuts- 
r ration, Kdtieactnn, Agriculture, the dov'elopment of Iiidu-tries, the 
.\ilininistratiiin of Eveisw and of Public Works, stand fis-rt-nts tho 
(‘oitiieil in ,i po,-.ition which, if not wholly identical with, is at least 
analogous to, that of memherb of the Cuhiuet to the Parliament of 
(treat Dritaiu. These are luoiuentons ehangCb the mere enumeratiou 
of which is, perlt.ips sutllcient to justify the emphasis which I have 
laid upon the necessity for the exereise of extreme care in the 
btiilding ttf every '.ueees.-iive foot of the road which is the tusk 
which now awaits ns. My persunul experience of the high devotion 
to duty and the broad and .sympathetic vision of the oHictalb with 
■whom I am prond to have been uasociato I in the Government of 
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Bengal during the pael four yt*ar« j of the iutpllfctnal ability, the 
courtesy arul the ■warin-hcarted generosity of Bjiirit of the people 
of Heiigal *, and of the disinterested adsiee and the assistance wliich 
I have invarialily received from the non-otncial nieint)ers of iny 
own community, encourage me to regard tlie future with high hope. 
The fact that this Coimeil meets to-flay in the second city in the 
whole vast Empire over which His Majesty holds sway, bears 
striking te.itimony to the nature of the contribution which the 
representatives of the European community can make to the common 
stock of our available resouces. And, indeed, it would be difficult to 
conceive of a more effective combination of qualities than those 
of the two great communities now ranged side by side — the shrewd 
business acumen of the one and the inspired idealism of other. 
One thing only is necessary to render operative in this unique 
combination Us tremendous potentialities— the will to succeed. It is 
given to every man to contribute something towards this, the 
supreme necessity of the day, the creating of a will to co-operate — 
a will to succeed. And for myself I joyfully iledicate the reminder 
of my lerm of service in Bengal to the furtherance of a steadily 
growing partnership between the Bengali and Hricish races ; and 
offer the hand of help and friendship to all wlio, inspired by a 
coinmou purpose — the orderly progre-^s of this laud towards its 
appointed (lestiny— are prepared to work vvlnde-heartedly for the 
effttcoinent of all obstacles standing in the way of cordial co- 
oper .itioii in the supreme interests of the coinmou weal.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Political History. 

Revolutionary crime. — During the previous administratiun there 
liiiil been a grave incro.iae of revolutionary crime in Bengal. The 
.ictivitiea of the aiiarcliists had increased and methods of murder had 
been adopted, the victims being usually polioe-ofQcers who had gained 
an iusight into the working of the anarchical movement or private 
persona who had in any way assisted Government in their war on 
revolutionary crime. At a later stage the revolutionaries in In<Ua 
had come into direct touch with the Germans and received money 
and were led to hope for aims from them. The result had been 
bolder and more energetic action by the anarchical party ; fiery 
b-atlets were distributed in large numbers, the number of political 
oiuruges Luereaseil, a peculiarly daring form of dacoity by taxi-cabs 
w.is adopted and an attempt was made to raise funds by blackmail 
on a large scale. No year had jassed without the assassin atiou of 
cue or mote poUce-otticers in Bengal. To cope with this activity 
the proviHimis of the ordinary law ha<l been unavailing. The difiicul- 
ticH of th(‘ir application uere two-fold. In the first place, much of 
the evidence, iu.duding the numerous confessions made by persons 
who had actually taken part in the crimes, consisted of statements 
luuile l(» the police. Such statements are inadmissible under the 
provisions of the Indian Kvldence Act. In the socoiid place, there 
was a liisiucliuatiou on the part of the public to come forv^•ard and 
give evidence against the criminals, a disinclination which wms assist- 
ed or created by the activities of the revolutionaries in assassinating 
perstuis who helped the police. The pnwrers under the Defence of 
Italia Act which had been passed to give Goveruiiient the necessary 
powers to iiiaiutuin the external and internal stmurhy of India, 
wi-re therefore used for the dt'tentiou of ruvtdutionaries who eiidiiii- 
gered the iuteriuii security of ludia. The vigorous use of this 
weapon, .ind I C ReguliuLoiv III of IS18, the heroism of the police 
!ind the skill and judgment of the oflicers who had to deal with 
revolutionary erime then led to a very marked decrease of such 

crime in Urn period under review. In IP 17, lULS ami IPl'J there 

were only el>*ven, three anil two outrages, respectively, but three 

lailiee-ofilcerB were killed in attempting to arrest anarchists and a 
number of prominent revolntiouarios were arrested and some 

signifieant seitotes of arms and eeilitious literature were made. In 
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]'J;20 the* proviiu*** pould biiust rhat it was fmi frimi npeu ro^olntLon- 
ary orim«, only \inforttinalcly to liinl a ililFcri'iit and more iiisidioii.s 
ami subtle species in its [dace. 

DefenCS of India Act. lu No\eiuber im? Loril llonaldsbay in.ide 
a statement to the Legislative Council regarding the Itefenee of India 
Act, in which he reiuarked as follows: — 

" Over JJOO persons dealt with under the Defence ot India Act .done 
have confessed to definite complicity in a revolutionary movement; 
nearly I’OO others are im[dieated by tlioir associates, the evidein e of 
their complicity being corroborated in every ca.'.e by other evidence 
of an entirely independent character. Rather more than JJOO otheis 
are implicated by their own iiiori minuting sfateiiients, or by finds of 
arms or seditious literature or bj the circuuistance.s of their arre.st, the 
evidence in nearly alt of Ihes* eases being confirmed by information 
obtained from other .source.'. In the course of their investigations into 
this lorm ol crime the police have made more than Ijl) finds of arms 
.in<l ammunition ami nearly ItiO finds of stslitioiis literature apart from 
revolutiouarj \ov\» and leaflets. Kvideuee in regard to the use ami 
custody of arms has been ubtaiued ag.iinst nearly IIH) interned persons. 
The charges against a very large number ol those against whom 
proceedings have lieeii taken are, I am sorry to say, of a serious 
character. less than till are charged with murder, and over ’JO 
with ahetnieiit of, or pieiiarations for, <tr [dots for the same crime. 
Nearly ~T0 are idiurged with dacoity and over 7U more wdtli abetment 
of, or preimratious for, dacidty or with lurking to commit crime. 
Again as many as ti? of the persons interned are charged with Bte[is 
taken to assist th • King's oiiemie' or to stir u[» mutiny in the araiy. 
I do not say for one nmmeut that all those dealt with are guilty in 
egual degree. Certainly not. There are many who have been led to 
join the revolutionary movement under a inisappreheasion as to what 
they were doing. In many eases the regret which is often o.'cpros.sed 
by such men, for their past action, is no doubt perfectly genuine. And 
it is the policy of (lovernment, deliberately adopted with a full know- 
letlge of all the facia, steadily to release .'uch men, as can iti o ur 
judgment he set free, without unduly endangering the safety ot 
society and the public peace. Men who have been guilty only in a 
minor degree and for whose good behaviour security can be obtained, 
have been set at liberty ftoiii time to time during the past year. 
During the past three months emiing with Hist October, Jit persona 
have been released on guarantees for their good behaviour being 
given; ami tluting the same period J’l persons who wore interned 

a A 
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fiway from thoir homes, have been sranted home domicile. These 
men are on their honour. It is up to them to see that they do not 
itiiuse the trust witich has i)eon placed in. them. 

Now I have one thing more to say. The administratiou of this 
Aot is peculiarly distasteful to us. But it has been forced upon us by 
a gra\e necessity, and, however disagreeable our duty, it is one from 
which w(* cannot shrink. 

We have taken the most careful precautions against the chance of 
our committing iajnsiioe by any action which we are driven to take 
by virtue of it. Every person dealt with under it is charged in 
writing with a definite offence, and is invited to write his reply. The 
whole of the evidence against him is submitted to a Judicial officer 
ft>r his opinion. I do not believe the Aot could have been adminis- 
tered with greater care or with more consideration for those against 
whom it has been employed. Indeed Government — and if I may say 
so, the public also— owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gumming for the unfailing care, the unwearying patience, and the tact 
with which ha has discharged the heavy duties which have fallen to 
ills lot in this connection.'’ 

Tlie above statement sums up the policy of Government regarding 
the detenus under the Defence of India Act, o£ which the moat remark- 
aide feature was a persistent and careful review of all the oases. By 
April I'JIS upwards of 225 men who had been interned under the 
proviHions of the Defence of India Aot or under the provisions of 
kindred measures had been releasotl, generally on security, and upwards 
of a hundred men who liad been interned away from their homes 
had been allowed a heme doiuicile. By the time of the King’s 
Proclamation of the 23rd December 191s) the total number of Slate 
prisoners under Begtilation HI of 1818 had been reduced by nearly 
half anti over 900 detenus had been released, with very few excep- 
tions on security. In fact the number of detenus under the Defence 
of India Act was then only UL In terms of the Act of Boyal 
clemency in the King’s Proclamation all the detenus were released in 
1920. It may not be generally known that Government also endea- 
voured to obtain employment for those detenus who had reformed and 
that they were snccessfnl in a large number of eases, 

Tfe« Rttwthtt Committso.— The administration of the Defence of 
India Act aroused much hoctilily. It was slrongly oriiiolsed and its 
repeal was strongly urged despite repeated assurances from Govern- 
ment s« to the msiuiee in whiob it was being administered. In fact, 
one seotlmi of Bengali opinion ami of the press wae either nnable 



or unwilling to recognise the existence of any organiseti revolution- 
ary crime in the province, and in cousequeuce they entirely failed to 
appreciate the necessity of the measures taken to combat it. Highly 
coloured and unwarranted accounts were puhlisbed of the hardships 
to which the detenus were said to he siilijocted. Much capital was 
made out of the refusal of Oovernment to bring the detenus to the 
courts, and a belief ^^as spread abroad that, in many cases, the in- 
ternments of revolutionaries under the Act had been based on 
insnfBcient evidence. A committee was accordingly appointed by the 
Government of India at the instance of the Government of Bengal in 
December 1917 under the Presidency of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, to investigate in the 
fullest possible manner all the evidence bearing upon the sedition 
movement in India. Their report completely justified the action of 
Government, proved the existence of a widespread revolutionary and 
criminal organization in India and demonstrated how unsuitable the 
ordinary law was for the situation. In Bengal alone between the 
years 1906 and 1918, no less than 311 outrages haii been committed ; 
over 1,000 persons had been accused but only 81 persons had been 
convicted. But, with the passing of the Defence of India Act and 
the operation of the rules under that Act to Impose restrictions upon 
persons Implicated in revolutionary movement, the outrages had fallen 
in numbers considerably. The committee, therefore, concluded that a 
perinaueiit amendment of the law was necessary as the Defence of 
India Act would only last for six months after the final restoration of 
peace. Sulisequeutly a special enquiry was held into all the cases of 
the Bengal ddtenus by a committee consisting of Mr. Justice 
Beachcroft of the Calcutta High Court and Sir Narayan Ohandra- 
varkar, an «r-High Court Judge of Bombay, who decidetl that 
in 800 out of 806 casw there had been every ground for deten- 
tion ; the remaining persons were discharged, not because their in- 
nocence was established, but because the orders against them were 
not in the opinion of the committee supported by adequate evidence. 
The policy of Government was therefore thorougfdy vindicated; and 
the Go\ernmeut of India proceeded to put into execution the recom- 
mendation of tlie Rowlatt Committee by legislation in the beginning 
of 1919. 

Satyftgrahai— 'This legislation, commonly called the Rowlatt Act, 
(hough it was einf)odied in two laws, aroused great opposition 
which was led by Mr. Gandhi of the province of Bombay 
who, relying on the alleged superiority of '‘sonl-fetoe” over 
material might, institnted a passive resistance or ifalyagmha 
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lunvcmeut in order to comyel the witlidr.iwal of the law». It 
■W.18 intended that every one should “ refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as tin* committeo to be hereafter 
appointed may think lit”. Though warned even by sympathisers 
that he was releasing forces of w’hich he knew not the power, he per- 
sisted. Local committees wer** fet up to educate thi masses in the 
doctritn* of passive resistance ami the most extraordinary and inflam- 
matory riiiniinrs, siieli as taxation to the extent of half of one’s 
ineome, were cireulated as to the aeciial intention of the Act. Hartals 
were proclaimed. .V hartal means the ce-ssation of all business, in 
particular the eiosing of shops, by way of mourning ; whilst the 
etf<trts of agitators to seevjte such cessation of business are provoca- 
tive of exeitemeiit and violence. The inevitable happened. The 
grave disorders in the Vunjah are now history. In Bengal, though 
there was but little trouble at the hartal of the tith April IhlS, a 
serious riot occurred iu (Julcutta on the Ithh which had to be put 
down by the employment of armed force. Otherwise there was 
liltle excitement in Bengal, and that section of the press which had 
supported tSutifaijralui recanted after the disturbances in Calcutta, the 
minds of most peojde being at that time occupied by the abnormal 
rise in prices, Nevertheless, it is important, as Satyagraha was the 
precursor of the nou-co-operacion movement. Before dealing, however, 
with that movement, it is necessary to turn aside to the Khilafat 
agit.ition which was the immediate cause of non-co-operation. 

The Khilafat agitation. — Muhammadan susceptibilities were excited 
in VJli liy the seriou-. llakrid distarhaiices iu Bihar, and again in 
J!) 1 <S by an arti(‘le iu a Calcutta paper which used a phrase indica- 
tive of disrespect to the tomb of the Prophet leading to indignation 
meetings and t<> a very serious tlisturhuno* of lower class Mnham- 
madatts iu Calcutta at th” time of the Bakrid, which resulted in 
a iamentaltle loss of life, anti had to be rpielled with the aid of the 
military and the Indian Befence Force. They were also exercised 
in their minds as to whether they would get proper representation 
under the reforms HCb'*me. But their main concern was the fate of 
Turkey daring and after the war. At first they were somewhat rocon- 
oilml to its fate as the Holy Places of Islam had l)een kept intact, but 
*luring the latter part of IfilU iiii agitation called the Khilafat agita- 
tion was started with (he demand that Turkey and the Baltan or the 
Khalifat should be reinstated in the position which they had occupied 
I«fc»re the war. The Muhammadan press became obsessed by the 
Tntkiaii question anej their protestations became more bitter as time 
went on. They funn I many ‘tympathisers iu the Hindu papers. The 
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agitation was supportpd hy inaccurate Instory aucl wilful miare- 
preaputation and despite the counter-propaganda of Government, it 
had its effect on the massea. At the same time Mr. Gnndhi adopted 
the extraprdinary course for a Hindu of identifying himself with it, 
a iMuhammailun movement, and later on the Kith March 1020, lie 
announced his intention of loading a non-eo-ope'i-ftiion movement so 
as to make the position of Government tmpossihle in case the demands 
of the Moslems regarding th(> Khalifat were not mot. 

Non'Co-operatlon— First appearance,— Nou-eo-oporuiion was, so Mr, 
Giiitdhi stated, to he ahsnlutely free from violence. It embraced the 
resignittion of titles, the refusal of lawyers and litigants to attend 
the courla, the withdrawal of boj's from schools, and iiltlmatt ly a 
I’efusal to co-operate with Government in any form of activity. The 
boycott of foreign goods, the universal introduction of the spinning 
wheel and a national language were also advocated. At first, 
the movement was confined to Kealons Muhammadans, but it gradu- 
ally attracted certain Hindus who disapproved of the methods which 
had been employeil in (juelling the disturbances in the Punjab in 
1'J19 or to whom Mr. Gandhi’s personality made a strong appeal ; 
and it certainly absorbed tlie revolutionaries. The movement began 
in Bengal in February 1920 with a conference held by the Bengal 
Khilatat fbmfereuce Committee in tlie Calcntta Town Hall. The new 
tenets of the non-co-oporation movement were accepted, and it was 
decided to hold a har'tal on the 19th March 1920, and to send a 
telegram to the Viceroy and the King-Emperor declaring that the 
Moslems of India wonbl find it impossible “ to keep their secular 
loyalty intact” unless the deman<ls regarding the Khalifat were 
accepted. Before the 19th March milder connsels prov.iiled. Th(»ngh 
it was cle.ir that the agitators had by then created an organization 
in Bengal by which co-ordinattMl action was po,ssibIe, the futrtut was 
only a ipialified success ami as an exhibition of soul-fttrce it 
failed to iniipress anyone ; ami the impudent telegram as originally 
worileil was only despatched from live districts. A second hnrtal 
was declared for the Isl August 1920, but this was a failure, 
ami there was considerable divergence of opinion as to the policy of 
non-co-operation. The Bengal extremist leailers were in favour of a 
modification t»f non-co-<iperation, hut they were out-voted at the 
special meeting <iC congress held In Calcutta in September 1920. In 
fact, up to the eutl of 1920, the movement which was not indigenous 
to, had been a failure in, Bengal. Some intending candidates refused 
to stand for the Legislative Council, a few honorary magistrates and 
subordinate police-officers resivued, and, in one case, a title was 
resigned, but the general feeling of the people was apathetic. 
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Change in non-co-operation.— At however the beginning of 1921 
!i change took place and the movement began to obtain a firm footing 
in the province. This change was due to the success of the extremist 
non*co-operators at the Nagpur Congress which was held at the close 
of the year 1920 and to the complete conversion of a prominent 
Bengali extremist to the movement. At the same time the character 
of the movement changed into an avowed attempt to paralyse and 
tleatroy the existing Government by means of non-co-operation ; swaraj 
(complete self-government) was proclaimed us attainable within a 
year; and the Khalifat was forgotten for the time being. The 
movement wa.s engineered and fo.stered by numerous meetings and 
violeiit speeches, Ity the activities of agitators undisguised or in the 
guise of fakirs and audhus stirring up trouble in the villages, by 
the formation of corps of volunteers and by a campaign of wilful 
misrepresentation and intlinidatiou. It also received a stimulns 
from the economic pressure caused by the high cost of living and 
from the general industrial discontent. Nominally non-violent, it was 
provocative of violence, serious disorder, loss of life and the growth 
of a dangerous spirit of lawlessness. 

The year opened with a general strike of students. The autho- 
rities of certain colleges in Calcutta, with a view to their national- 
ization anil on a promise from a prominent non-co-operator to 
bear all deficits before the changes were introduced, agreed to with- 
draw their institutions from the Calcutta University system. The 
demand for the nationalizatiou of colleges then started in other 
colleges ! students withdrew in large numbers from them and excite- 
ment rapidly spread. The strike was not, however, universal in 
Calcutta ; the conduct of the students of the Presidency College, 
despite the persistent annoyance of non-co-operators, was unexception- 
able. But almost all the Calcutta colleges were closed and the 
students dispersed to their homes, in order that their parents might 
bring a salutary infinenoe to bear upon them and in order to relieve 
unaffected students from the daily and intolerable strain. Outside 
Calcutta, the non-co-operation movement in colleges was practically 
nniversal, though in varying degrees of acuteness ; it also found an 
echo in. numerous schools. Eventually, the excitement died down for 
lack of stimulus, when it had run its coarse and the national colleges 
promised by the non-co-operators did not materialise. The great 
bulk of the Btndents remained unaffected, but the excitement has 
told on their attendance in various classes of institutions. 

This strike was followed by a series of industrial strikes oulmi- 
«iakittg in the engineering of the exodus of coolies from the tea- 
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gardens ol Sylhet and the purely political strikes on the steamer and 
railway lines in Eastern Bengal culled as part of the general hartal 
declared in connection with that exodus. In bodi the.'ie cases the 
efforts of the non-co-operators were productive of much misery. The 
strikes failed, as the men had no legitimate cause for complaint ; 
many of them realiwnl too late, that they had lost their means of 
livelihoo<l, and that in return the non-co-operators had nothing to give 
them. .Meauwliile the goueral pui>Hc were p\it to consiilerahle incon- 
venience ; ami many pnhlici.sts of varying shades of opinion were led 
to denonuoe the inducement of strikes for political ends, 'the case of 
the exodus of coolies was even more patlndic, as they spent what 
little money they h.id ami arrived in Bengal in varying stages of 
poverty unable to proJeed any further to their homes without the 
assistance of private charily. They were a danger both to themselves 
and the public from disease and epidemic, a dai\ger which, despite the 
efforts of Government to mitigate it, aas intensilied by the conduct of 
the local non-co-operators, 'fhere was great suffering ; many unneces- 
sary deaths occurred ; aud many became homeless beggars. 

Outbreaks also occurred In jails. There was a serious outbreak 
in the Central Jail at Rajahahi where the non-co-operation rumour 
had spread that the British Government had come to an end and 
that all prisoners were to be released. On the 24th March 1921, 
669 out of 969 prisoners escaped. The majority were however 
re-captured ; the two ringleaders in the conspiracy were sentenced to 
IS mouths’ rigorous imprisonment each, and the rest were also suit- 
ably punished. Outbreaks occurred subsequently on a smaller scale 
in the suh-jailB at Sirajganj aud Netrokona in the districts of 
Fabna and Mymensingh. TJiere were also conspiracies in other 
jails which were suppressed in time. 

Other munifeatations of the movement were the agitation against 
village self-government in the district of Mulnupore, the picketing of 
drink shops (this was done ostensibly in the name of temperance 
but really with the object of dimiuishing the revenue of Govern- 
ment), tho opposition to the beginning of settlement tiperations 
in the districts of Bugra and Birbhnm, and early iu November 1921 
an attack on the police by a Khilafat mob in Howrah leading to a 
serious disturbance in which several persons were killed and wouivded. 
The boycott of foreign goods was given a temporary impulse and 
there wore some bonfires of foreign cloth, hut it was not popnlar. 
Attempts were made to undermine the loyalty of the police, but with 
negligible results. Amongst the chief incidents of the movement were 
the attempt to boycott the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
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f'linnunght at tliP cnrl of January I'JiJl, an attempt which was only 
partially successful as there were a fair number of spectators on the 
ilay of his arrival ; the hivtut of the I7th November 1921 which, 
from the point of view of non-co-operation, was very successful, as 
the pulilic life of the city of Calcutta was entirely paralyseil j and 
the \insuccessful attempt to boycott the visit of His Royal Highness 
the J’rince of Wales. 

Government attitude towards non-co-operation.— At first attempts 
were made liy (jovernmeiit to check the spread of the movement by 
the ordinary law, and loyalist leagues were formed and meetings 
held to expose the fallacies of the movenumt. But the progress made 
on thtse lines was disappointing anil by the month of November 1921 
till' movement bud liee.ome dangerous; it was firmly and widely 
established ; tlie inevitable accompaniment of the movement had been 
violence, and it was concentrating on the masses, who under the 
intluenef of constant misrepresentation and agitation were, getting out of 
control. Moreover, the policy of civil disobedience, which Mr. Gandhi 
defined as a “civil revolution, which wherever* practised, would mean 
the end of Governinent’s authority and open defiance of Government and 
its law ” was accept by the all-India Congress Committee early in 
that month. More active steps were therefore taken. Control was 
exercised over the holding of meetings and processions in Calcutta 
and in the district of Howrah; those corps of volunteers, whose 
intHcfepenee with the law-abiding public had become pronounced 
were proclaimed as unlawful aseociations under Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 ; more numerous arrests were 
made and the local leaders were apprehended and sent up for trial. 
At the same time the citizens of Calcutta formed a Civil Guard, 
whilst an anti-Aarfaf committee was established to lake precautions 
for the provision tif public services in the event of hartals and to 
initiate counter-propagamla against the campaign of intimidation. 

In addressing the Is'gialative Council on the 19th December Lord 
Ronaldshay spoke as follows : — 

“ Now let me say something on ihe subject which is uppermost 
ill every one’s uiinds, namely, the unhappy situation which has 
recently ariiMin. I am not sure if the motion to be moved is to 
be regarded as an attack upon the broad principle on which the 
policy of Government ia based, or whether its ])urpose is to criticise 
the manner in which the policy itself has been carried out: If 
the latter is the object, 1 have no complaint ag«iinst the Council. 
Indeeti, I should be the last person to suggest that criticism of the 
way in which effect bad been given to the policy of Government 
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was not an altogether proper t'nuotirm of tho (.‘oiiucil, Govorumonl 
has no reason to regard tomperato and reasoned crltiuism as any- 
thing but advantageous. It plaees (luverninent in pohsession of the 
views of the Council and it enables frovernment itself to explain 
its action and to disabuse the public mind whore necessary of 
many ideas wiiich are based on the falsi rumours ami exaggerated 
statements which incvitaldy gain currency at times of excitement 
such as the pre.seut. If, on Ihe other humi, the motion is inttmded 
to be an attack on the br<»ad principles upon whiuli tlie policy of 
(roverninent rests, then 1 confess that I should feel that I had 
good cause for (‘(Utiplaint. Let me explain. Tlie policy of Govern- 
ment was set forth by nn* when atldressing the Couneil on Novem- 
ber i!lst. The policy seemetl to me to re.st upon tin unassailahle 
foundation. It was in fact this anti nothing more than this — the 
discharge of its primary duty of securing to the law-abiding public 
the liberty to pursue its lawful business aud pleasure unmolested. 
At the time when I made this statement of policy there were certain 
organizations known as “ vulumteer corps ” wlilch for a consider- 
able time past had been becoming steadily Imlder in Iheir interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the law-abiding pablic. I informed the 
Council of the action which Government had been driven to take, 
namely, that of declaring these corps to he unlawful a.iaociations 
umler the Criminal Ameuilment Law Act of lltUS. I milled that 
Government felt obliged to e.xerci.se control over tht* huldiug of meetings 
aud processions in certain ureas, and, tinally, that it must take steps 
against any one dvdib 'rately defying the law. These briefly are the 
broad principle on which the policy of Government rests ; aud I 
certainly received the impression from the debate which ensued 
that these principle were fully endorsed by the Council. Before 
Government took the action to which I have referred I and my 
Government had been receiving complaints from iieaceful citizens in 
all parts t>f the province of intimidation and Imyeott. These com- 
plaints had been liecoming more and more insi-stent, I was asked, 
was Governiuont no longer willing to protect the piddic from this 
form of molestation i And I was urge I to tak'* action against the 
agencies by which this particular form of violence was being 
pracliseil. These complaints had become so ninnerous that I did 
not think it necessary when addressing tho Council ou November 
21 St to give any narrative of events leading up to the situation 
which compelled us to take action. I thought they were too well- 
known. It seems, however, that there are many who are not fully 
aware of what has been happening or who have faite*! to appreciate 
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tht' real ait'niftcancp of oventa. Let me, therefore, place before you, 
without heat of any kind, a brief outline of eventa. I will not 
go further back than October last. At the beginning of that month 
a manifesto, signed by Mr. Oantlhi and a large number of other 
pr<tmitient non-co-operators, laid it down that it was the dnty of every 
Indian sobiicr and civilian to sever his couneotiou with Govern- 
ment. Tlicre followed two important developments — an intensive 

cainpaign tii undermine the loyalty of the police and a rapid develop- 
ment in the aotivUiea of “volunteer corps.” Alongside of these 
twr» signilietint developments was to ho observed a rapid increase in 
oj)eii l!lwle^sneH‘« and deliance of constituted authority. There were 
bre,u*hes of the peace in IIowrAh and Calcutta which are within 
the recollection of all. Tint auch epiandes were not confined to 
Calciitlti. All over the Presidency persons were moving, stirring up 
tliaafpeetion among the masses. This process was assisted hy an 
intotiaive campaign of highly inflammatory speeches which had been 
in progress for some months past. Between the beginning of Jnne 
and the mitldle of November, T received reports of no less than 
4,2tjri meetings hebl in different parts of the province. I could 

quote passages from these speeches which are so inflammatory, so 
violent in their abuse, that they would shock the Couucil. I 
refrain from doing so, for the sole reason, that I do not want 
to excite feeling unnecessarily. But I can assure the Council 
that, addressed, as in nine cases out of ten, these speeches 

have been, to audiences made up of the illiterate and emotional 

masseis, they could have but one resalt, namely, that of spreading 
broaticaat feelings of hatred and disaffection and of goading the 
people to violence. And that, indeed, has already been the actual 
result. Assaults on Settlement offleers have taken place. Govern- 
ment servants have been threatened and boycotted. Now let me return 
to Calcutta; atul I take the events of November 17th to illustrate 
the state of affairs which had been reached. The life of the city 
was paralysed. Were the police provocative? Certainly not. On the 
contrary the almost universal complaint maile to me was that the 
police remained Inactive and refrained from making arrests. Now 
let us coBsidet this question. Did the public desire this paralysis 
of the normal life of the city ? Did the people agree to suspend their 
ordinary activities voluntarily? Most assuredly not. Most bitter 
were the complaints made to mo by Indian and European alike of 
the compulsion which was applied to restrain them from proceeding 
about their lawful busineas. I was told by the non-co-operation 
pvMs that I was the victim of a disordered Imagination when I 
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believed that iatimhlatiou wad employed. Well, if this statement of 
the no-co-oper.ition press is true, what follows from it ? It follows 
that a large number of gentlumen, Indian and Kuropean, whose 
good faith I hare never had the smallest reason to doubt, have 
bopn guilty of u conspiracy to make false statements to mo. Such 
a supposition is too fantastically aiisnred to be worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. Why, there is a case before tho courts at 
tltis moment in which an Indian gentleman charges a number of 
tho members of tho Kl\il,i£at committee with intimidation of tliu 
most violent and disgraceful kiiol. I do not e.omment on tlie ease 
since it id auli jiKiice ; I merely state the fact. And, indeed, are 
tiicio not members of the Council itself who can prove from personal 
experience that this la not an isolated case ? It is these unlawful 
activities that decided Government to proscribe these corps. If they 
had conliued their activities to selling khnddar and to asking sliop- 
keepers politely not to do business on any particular day, I should 
never have dreamed of proceeding against them. But we know quite 
well that that was not the case. Pieketting was resorted to, to an 
e.xtent which constituted an intolerable interference with the liberty 
of a number of perfectly law-abiding persons. And bitter were the 
complaints of a large class of Indian traders that they were being 
compellel against their will to adopt a course which they did not 
wish to adopt. Many forms of intimidation wrere practised. And 
last, but not least, these corps usurped the functions of authority and 
claimed to control the life of the city. Was it to be wondered at, 
if the unruly elements in the population, seeing the authority of 
the police thus challenged, thought that tho times wore favourabie 
for the play of their lawless instincts ? Stone-throwing at innocent 
persons became common ; vehicb>s were held up and compelled to 
deposit thmr fares, atnl there was general talk of a Quondfi Ruj. 

We have bom criticised for placing military pickets in the town. 
Had we no grounds for doing so ? I have already told the Council 
of one oast* of alleged violent intimidation wrhich throws a some- 
what lurid light on the claims of some at least of those associated 
with the movement to n«m-violeiu*e. I have now to inform the 
Council of the discovery on the night of December 8th of a 
number of sinister weapons concealed in an untenanted house in the 
heart of the town. Thu nature of these weapons left little doubt as 
to the sort of use to which they were intended to be put — swords 
ingeniously concealed in the handles of umbrellas, daggers of a 
peculiarly vioious type, lulimra and jars of acid. Very well, then 
I would lay stress upon this — thnt with so mnnw 



of riotijif,' in tbo (.tn-els of tho city fresh in one’s mind, and -with 
these further evidences of the sort of activities which were in progress 
at the niovoJiient, it was not nnroaeonahle as a precautionary measure 
t(t have recourse to a limited number of military patrols. These 
\(atrola were withdrawn its soon as the necessity or their use seemed 
to the respfinslhie authorities to have passed, and, as a matter of 
fact, tliey were only in u-e altogether on a portion of two days, 
Hut it is iKtt possiltle to say tliat occasion for the employment of 
troops may not again arise if iiicitements of violence continue. Only 
three dajs ago an Tirtlu inaiiubcript leaflet was found posted up in 
tlie city of whioli the ftdlowiug is a translation ; — 

"What are joii thinking alioutoiily? Just come face to face 
with your opponent. Let yourself bo cut to pieces, even 
to death, hut do not let any loss come to the Khilafat. 
Do not look towards Bagdad, neither do yon look towards 
the army, hut kill your enemy right and lefc. Do not 
let any of your enemy to be left nukilled if you see him 
and do not think that you are alone, because you are 
hi'iug helped hy Imam Mehdi, who is standing in front 
<(f jtju. Call him. Just fly a flag in your hand and cry 
out Khrida, Khnda, heat a drum in the name of Din 
Muhammad throughout the lanes.” 

These are things which Government cannot ignore. Then complaints 
have been made as to the behaviour of the Civil Guard. Well — 
the ('nil Guard was not createil by Government ; it came intc 
existence as the result of spontaneous action on the part of 
European ami Indian iion-oflicial gentlemen — action, I may observe 
ineiilentally, which in itself provbles additional proofs of the serious 
nature of the interference with the liberty of the people of which 
the non-co-operators wtre guilty. Government agreed to regularise 
this body by conferring upon its members certain powers under 
the I*t>lice Act. Much, then, being the origin ()f the body, it is 
not altogether surprising if, in the rush of recruits to join, some 
nusnituble jtetaona weie enrolled. As soon as I receivevl complaints 
of the conduct of individual members I enquired into the matter 
ami, as a lesnlt, strict instructions have been issued by Government 
with a view to gnarvUng in future against incivlents such as those 
cf which I have receive<l complaint. For example, instructions have 
been issued that powers under the Folioe Act should be conferred 
only upon ^wraona of known respectability. Further, that members 
of th» Force should act under the orders of their patrol leaders 
only, *nvl that Independent action of individual members is not 
wanted and can only lead to misunderstandings. Instructions have 



also been ijiaui'il to af?*wi>at tin* poaaiblo iiiisuae of firearnis in 

the ciiai* <if (»*rs(»n8 entitled to carry them in their private ciipaoity. 
Such arm.*), for oxuinplc, are only to be carried on jliity with tin* 
authority of the patrol leader which will only he given for good 
and Hiillicient reasoua to men of known reapruisiblity, 

I am quite ready to Imlieve tlml there have lieen complaints 
againat individual meniherH which may havj lieen Wf'll-foiinded, Imt 
every pti.s«,il)l« preeaulion lias now heen taken to guard against this 
ill fiitiii’e and I would exprena my unqiialilied ailmiration of th,. nii- 
aeitiah manner in wliicdi ao large » number of reapectalde eitizeriH 
have thus come forward voluntarily to take their ahare m the 
none too .easy task of maintaining law and onler in this city. 

Then complaint has lieeii made that trials have lieen largely 
held in rtiDiem. I have enquired into this and I iiave heen in- 
formed that in three cases the eoiirt has been cleared l-y the 
Magistrate by virtue of the right vested in him by cliiiisa .‘{53 of 
the (.'riminal Procedure Code, and I laive been informed that this 
course was only taken by the Magistrate liecanse he was unable to 
proceed with the trial owing to the demonstrations which were 
taking place in court. 

Then I have received complaints of ill-treatment of individual 
prisoners. The case winch has attriicred most attention wa.s that 
of the bon of Mr. C. R. l>a.s. As soon as this east* was brought 
to my notice I ordered an enquiry ami called for a medical report. 
IVrhapH I had better read the report of tbo medical otficor, 

“I have till* lionor to state that I have made a v«ry careful 
examination of the person of Cliiraranjan Das and found 
no marks or iiruLses of any kind e.xcept a healed sear 
lictweeu tlie tluimb ami fore-thiger of the right-hand 
which tlie priaouer said was caused by an injury receivtsi 
about a month hoforo. There was no injury’ on the head. 
The .illegatiou that bis arm was twisted so much tliat it 
fairly caine to tlie pvdnt of lireaking would have 
necessitated saeli force as to leave some marks or 
bruises behind. There were no such marks.” 

U will be clear from this and various other epistdes that many 
false statements and much exaggeration liud their way into the 
public Press at a time of e.\-cUement like the present, and I would 
beg tbo inembTS of this Council not to assume that overjthing 
which they read in <ho newspapers or everything which they hear 
must neocsKirity be true. 
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the iiiiwhtwre of the whole ijolico force of a thaiia in the [Juited 
Vroviiicea, leil Air. Chimlhi to podtponc his proposed programme of 
general civil disobedience, Mattera then apparently began to quieten; 
and there was very little excitement when Mr, Gandhi was arrested 
in March, 

The War.— Ijord Koualdahay’s administration covered the last 
nineteen months of the war when Bengal was called upon with the 
re.it of the Knipire for special efforts in the provision of men, money 
and material, Kiiropeans rallied to the call to arms with enthusiasm, 
whilst men in Government employ were allowed to go in proportions 
which were compatible with tho needs of tho administration. A 
cetiotaph was erected by public subscription to tho men of Calcutta 
who had fallen in the war and it was unveiled by His Royal 
Highness tho Prince of ‘Wales in 1921. The investments of the 
province in the two war loans of 1917 and 1918 were consider- 
able. It is not, however, out of place to give a full list of the 
contributions of Bengal towards the war dealing incidentally with 
the main features of the period. Such a list will be found in 
uppendi,x IV, which is aubatantialJy complete so far at all events 
as Indian effort is concerned. From this list it will appear that the 
Presidency strongly supported established funds and institutions and 
that it also exerted itself in the development of organizations and 
funds along lines of its own. Calcutta was by far the largest contri- 
butor under all heads, and the qjeoial efforts made by Europeans in 
that city were numerous. Of these, those which evoked most enthu- 
siasm were perhaps the “Lady Carmichael’s Bengal Women’s War 
Fund ’’ and the “ iStatesman Calcutta War Fund ”, the former of which 
developed a remarkably elBciont organization for the manufacture and 
dwtributlou of war gifts on a large scale. Indian patriotism found 
expression in special efforts which grouped themselves mainly round 
the ideas of sending an Indian Medical Corps to Mesopotamia and of 
sending to the front tho Bengali regiment. The former project, which 
belongs to tho previous administration, fell short of complete realisa- 
tion largely owing to the ill-luck of a storm at sea. 

The Benton regiment— The nucleus of the latter project, the 
Bengali regiment, had been created in the time of Lord Carmichael 
by the raising of the Bengal Double Company in the year 1916. In 
1917 it was decided to raise two more companies and thus form 
a complete battalion. Special arrangements were made for recruit- 
meiit, and, finally, in tho autumn of 1917, thj baltaliou, designated 
the 4i)th Bengalis and known as tho Bengali regiment, left for 
Meftopotamia and Baghdad. Reornitmunt for it continued in 1918, 
bnt in 1930 it was disbanded after the war. 
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Indian Defence Force.— The Indian win« of the Indian Defence 
Force, the Calcutta University Corps and the Bengal Light Horae, 
brandies of that force, both t»f whidi were sanctioned during the 
period and which proved popular, are also instances of voluntary 
Indian contriliutiou in man-power. After the war the formation of 
the L*nd (Calcutta) Battalion of the University Training Corps and 
the 1st (Territorial) Battalion, Ukh llnsseU’s Infantry, was sanctioned 
for Indians under the Indian Territorial Force Act, U)20; and a 
heginiiing was made in working out the organization. The Kuropean 
branehes of tht‘ Indian Defence Force supplied eoiitiniious drafts for 
three mouths training at Poona and they assisted the military 
authorities gem'rally by the prevision of men for giianl duty at the 
Calcutta Fort and the Kidderpore Docks during the war ; tlu'y were 
also called out for duty in connection with the riots of September 
I'JliS and were complimented on their behaviour. In l'J20 the Indian 
Defence Force was replaced by the Auxiliary Force created out of 
the older volunteer forces. 

Contributions of Native States.— The two Native Ktates made 
noteworthy contributions. The late ilaharaj-Kumar Hiteiulra Naraynn 
of Cooeh-Dehar went on active service to France, and His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur made large donatLoiis towards the e-xpenses of 
the war and for the relief of those who sntfered by it. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Tripura besides contributing an ambulance 
ear for B'rance and a motor launch for M<’Boi»otamia also matle large 
cash donations. 

Provision of non-combatants.— A noticeable feature of the list is 
tlie large provision of non-combatants made by the province, Before 
the commencement of the period a continuous supply of luscata and 
skilled and unskilled labour for overseas work had been kept up, 
but it was not till July l‘J17 that really .eystematic recruitment was 
iindertuken. Thereafter labourers and followers began to come in 
cotisideralde numb'rs both from Calouttu and outside it. For 
instance, in the year over 20,rHHt men were obtained from 
Calcutta alone. A number of prisoners in jails volunieored for service 
as sweepers, dhobis and artisans in Mesopotamia, l.asu.'irs deserve 
apechl mention us they did jeoman service in the merchant service; 
in the year IKIH no less than 13,(K)0 men were sent to out-p<rt8. 

Minor contributions. — There are other minor contributions not 
ttiiopted to tabulation, which therefore find no place in the appendix, 
sttch as the provision by jute anti shipping firms of misoellaneous 
services by granting tiansport and other concessions and making gifts 
of material. The Kt. John’s Amlmlntce Association maintaimd a 
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cr)at>tiint rfiiiiply of medical and aurgical aocoasoriea for the hospitala 
at the front. The li.st does not, of courao, include the material which 
the province supplied in large quantities such as jute, quinine, jail- 
manufactured articles like blankets, bandages, etc., timber for the 
Munition.H Board, etc. 

PeaC6> — It is to the credit of the press that throughout the war 
its attitude regarding it requires little criticism, though it was nlii- 
maUdy found necessary to create in 1918 u publicity board for 
the disseiuinution of ecmrcet nows regarding tho war. The board 
published a weekly journal in Bengali culled tho Salyasamachar 
winch had a circulation of over twenty thousand copies. Both the 
piil)U(! and the press reoelvetl the cessation of hostilities on the 
llih November 1918 with genuine satisfaction and relief. The formal 
public auiiounoemeut of peace was made on the 19th July 1919, 
the date fl.xi'd for the celebrations in England. They did not, however, 
take place in Bengal till November 1919, when the various funotious 
passed oil (|nietly. Two thousand three hundred and thirty-eight 
prisoners were released on tho 19th July 1919 from the jails in 
Bengal ; and partial remissions of sentences were granted to 8,000 
others. 

Bengal Employment and Labour Board.~ln January 1919 the 
Beugul Employment and Labour Board was started to deal with the 
resettlement in civil life of Anglo-Indian and European offtoers 
discharged from war service as well as to assist discharged Bengali 
volunteers in finding employment. It secured employmout for 392 
persons, of which 307 were (lovornment appointments. It was 
ilissiitved on the 31st March 192U, but its activities were taken over 
by the Political Department. 

Hostile aliens* — Hostile aliens in Bengal continued to be Interned 
at the Civil Detention camps, while a tow. who wore released on 
pvrtde, were allowtsd to live under supervittion at their places of 
residence. In December 1919, however, such of the German and 
.liiatrian detenus who wore not exempted were repatriated, and those 
ex‘'mpte<l were released. 

The Bengal (Aliens) Oistjualifioation Act.~Two enactments were 
parsed by the Bengal Legislative Council closely connected with the 
war. The first was the Bengal (Aliens) Disqualification Act, 1918 
(I'.t*. Ill of 1918), of which the object was to prevent persons, 
not being British subjects or subjects of any Blate in India, from 
voting Mt electitma or sitting as members of local bodies in Bengal 
and from hobliag responsible otfices under those bodiw. 
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The Indian Red-cross Society Act.— The other uuactnunt waa 
the Indian Red-cross tsooi^ty (IVnqal Hranch) Act, 1J20 (B.O. VIII 
of 1920), the last Act passed by the old Bengal L-gislative (hmiicil. 
It provides for the administration of various moneys, properties and 
«ifts received in Benifal from the pul)lic duiinj? the war for thi* 
purpose of medical and other aid to the sick and wounded and for 
comforts to troops ami other purposes, which up to the time of the 
passing of the Act had been lield in trust for tlio Beng.il Women’s 
War Fund atid the “Our Day’’ Fund. This w.is a private liilt 
introduced by Sir Roljert Watsou-Hmyth. 

Chittagong Hill Trgcts.— The Chittagong Hill Q'raets had liitherto 
been treated as a district under tin* administration of tin* Political 
Department of Government, and their administration was in the 
direct portfolio of Lord Ronaldshny. On visiting Cliittagong in 1917 
he found, however, that matters required iuvestigntiou in the Hill 
Tracts. The substitution of territorial for tribal ailministratioji in 
these backward tracts, the estension of settleil cultivation amongst 
the hillmen and the g.meral advance of civilisation hati raised many 
new problems and had rendered necessary some development of the 
miministrative system. Hr. F. D. Aacoli, i,c.s., was accordingly placed 
on special duty to enquire into the whole <iue8tion and he submitted 
a report which dealt fully with every aspect of the administration. 
The main defect of the a luiinistration was the want of a proper rrve- 
nue system. Lord Ronaldshay accordingly decidetl to introduce a proper 
revenue system, to substitute a member of the Indian I’itil Service 
as Deputy Commissioner f(ir the Superintendent, who had hitherto 
been a member of the Indian Police Service, and to divide the district 
into three subdivisions corresponding to the chiefs’ circles. The 
necessary amendments were made in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Regulation I of 190(1 by Regnlatiou IV of 1920 ; and the u«w 
revenue system is gradually being introduced. Tlio tracts are now 
administered Ity tlie Revenue Department on the reserved side of 
Governineut. 

Nativfi States. — H>s Excellency the Governur visited both the Native 
States of Cooch-Iiebar and Tripura (previously called iiill Tippeia). 
On the 1st January 1919 the title of “Mahaiaja” was conferred upon 
His Highness the Raja of Hill Tippera as a hereditary distinction. 

Th0 PrOSS. — There was a coi.timied increase in the numi>er of 
periodicals, both English and vernaonlar, published in ihe period. 
In the year 1917-18 they numbered 1120, of which 162 were in Bengali 
and 105 in English. By Hatch 1921 the number had increased to 406, 
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ol whicli wiO'.l wfVf in liuiiKali and 1.‘j0 in Engliah. The majority were 
pHl>Hf.berl in f'alciUta. The Indian prew reflected Moderate, Extremist 
and Muhammadan opinion on such subjects as reforms, revolutionary 
crime and non-co-operation in the manner already noticed. Otherwise 
its attitude MS', chiefly remarkable for its inability or unwillingness to 
recognise the goodwill of Government in their policy, whilst much un- 
informiMl criticism was levelled at certain Government departments such 
as the Agricultural Department. Some were very virulent in their 
hostility to Govi'rnment and in an attempt to promote racial hostilicy. 
Many papers also continued to disseminate information which when 
not false was so garbled as to make il discrediiablo to Governinonl. 
Accordingly an experiment was made in the year 1920 of the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Information, one of whose duties was to supply 
correct information to the public and more particularly to tho press. 
The reformed council, however, voted against the grant for his 
appointment and it was discontinued in 1921. Subae piently, however, 
a Publicity Officer was appointed. Action was taken under the Indian 
Press Act, 1910, in several instances. Certain Looks, newspapers, 
pamphlets and leaflets were forfeited. Security was demanded from 
several presses and newspapers and it was furnished in over half 
their numbers. In a few cases the security was ordered to be forfeited. 
The appointment of General Press Censor made during the war ceased 
to exist at the end of February 1919, but the Muhammadan Press 
Censor continued to work throughout the period. 

Employment of Counsel for the defence in capital offence 
cases, — It is convenient to include in this chapter some notice of civil 
and criminal justice. Two points call for remark during the period. 
The first was the issue of orders in the year 1918 that every 
person charged with committing an offence punishable with death 
should have legal assistance at his trial aud that the courts should 
provide counsel for the defence unless they certify that the accused 
can afford to do so. 

Exteasion of system of trial by Jury, — The second w.is the exten- 
sion in July 191h of the system of trial by jury, which had been 
in force in twelve districts, to the remainder of the province with 
the exception of the nuu-regulatiou districts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Police and Jails. 

PoliCO. — Lord Ronaldshay followed with deep iiiturost, sympiithy and 
appreciation the work of the police forces of both Helical atul 

Calcutta and vit'wed with been satisfaction the steady advance in 

Iholr standards of efficiency ami intet^rily. Not only liad he a keen 
appreciation of the diHicultios thoy hail to coniiiat in doalinw ^^itll 
dani?eron8 dacoity, anarchical crime and crime duo to economic, in- 
dustrial or political niirest, but he hail a stroiiK sympathy witli tlie 
police force on account of the eriticisin which was so often level- 
led against it by an uninformed press or public. This attitude of the 
public he strove to change, for ho strongly felt the ntcessity of co- 
operation between the public and the police ; and he, therefore, 
appealed to both parties to foster the growth of mutual assistance 
and goodwill. There are indications that these appeals have l)Orne 
fruit. Though it was at one time oonspiotious by its abaonee 

amongst Indians in the case of the non-co-operation movement, 

there is evidence of more and more assistance being given to the 
police in particular, by the formation of organised defence parties, 
joint patrols or union v,atoh committees for the prevention of crime 
under the guidance of tlie local police authorities. Fuicher, more 
graduates and other educated men arc now being enrolled in the 
force. In 1921 police b. came a reserved subject under Hir Henry 
Wheeler. 

Bengal Polica. — Owing mainly to the financial stringency caused 
by the war, the development of the Bengal police in many needed 
directions was arrested. The principal change took place in the pay 
of all ranks. That of the superior ranks was improved, as a result of 
tin* proposals ot the Public Sei vices rommission, whil-it that of the 
subordinate ranks was "Ubstantially increased on account of the rise 
in the cost of living, which was having a very adverse effect on 
the recruitment, and numbers of reslgnatioiis, of constables in parti- 
cular. The increase in the pay of constables led to a diminution 
in the number of resignations and an increase in the proportions of 
Bengalis to np-coiintry men recruited. The adeijoate honsing of the 
force has been, for many years, one of the urgent needs of the 
department •, the majority of policc-statinn buiUtings and staff quarters 
are still in a very unsatisfactory condition, insanitary and dilapidated. 
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Tbouffh tt lar^'' am<iunt was expended annually on new building's, 
the incr(Msed cost of bulldin" materials stood in the way of any 
substantial progress, whilst in 1919 much of the money urgently 
renuiied for further improvement had to be diverted to make good the 
damage done by the great cyclone which occurred in that year. 

Amongst interesting changes which have taken place during the 
pi’r'nd the establishment of a detective school at Howrah, which is the 
only institution of its kind in India, to train a limited number of sub- 
inspectors and coustablfs in progressive and siiitahla methods of in- 
vestigation and the establishmont of a detective department in the 
district of the 2l-Pdrg.maH and also in the Eastern Bengal Railway 
and the East Indian Railway may be meutiono-l. 

The average figures for true cases of seriois crime do not exhibit 
any remarkable change from thosi of the previous quinquennium. 
But tlie high water mark of crime against property was reached in 
the year 1919 when the abnormal economic conditious which prevailed 
led the poorer classes to the looting of grain and ether foodstuffs. 
There was also growing unrest amongst the labour population, due 
partly to the political agitation referred to in the last chapter and 
partly to economic can8-*a which are dealt with in chapters IV and 
VI. Tor this reason the strength of the armed police in certain 
places was increasi'd. Throughout, the police have done good work in 
fighting crime. They have been congratulate! several times by Lonl 
Ronaldshay on their saoceiafnl efforts, particularly at the annual 
police parades at Dacca when His Excellency distributed rewards to 
members of the force who had done specially good work as well as 
from the year 1919 to members of the public who had been of 
material assistance to the force. These parades wore much appreciated 
by the police force and created some interest in the minds of the 
general pnblio. 

Mvsr PollG0.-~The scheme for the provision of river police sanc- 
tioned in 1911 was further developed by the opening in 1917 of a 
Ganges division with five police-stations and some addition was maile 
to the number of boats and launches. But the financial position of 
Government rendered any larger expansion impossible, ond conse- 
qneutly, owing to the inadequacy in the number of launches and the 
want of search lights, the patrol of the waterways of the province 
was greatly hampered. Nevertheless, the utility of the river police 
patrols has been acknowledged by the various chambers of commerce 

OtMIlkldtnh — Somewhat varied reports were received from districts 
on the work of the ratal police (chaukldara), and there were well- 
ftmaded eomplrdnts of tUa inadequacy of chaukldara* and daffadars' 



pay. Where the Chaukidari Act is still in force the maximum is 
fixed by that Act and its ■iraondment is under consideration. It is 
only where the chaukidars hive been hrouHht under the union boards 
uatablislied niuier the new Village Self-Government Act that a higher 
rate is permissible. 

Military Police.— An addition of a company was made to the 
Bengal Military Ihdice. Their designation was chang<*d by the Eastfrn 
Frouth'r Kiftes (Il<‘ngal 1‘attalion) Act, 1920 (H. (!. II of 1920), to that 
of “ Kastern Frontier Rith'S (Bengal Battalion)”. This Act also removed 
the anomaly involved in the application of the JfiaHtern Bengal and 
Assam Military Police Act, 1912, which was intendtnl for the coml)ined 
Rastern Bengal and Assam military force, to two distinct forces in 
Bengal and As.sam, which have taken the place of that force sinct 
the roconstitution of the provinces in 1912. A numhor of the offlcais 
and men of this force were on military duty during the war and 
their aervicds were commended by the commanding officer under 
whom they served in the following words: — 

“The men of the Military Police Battalion, Dacca, have never 
failed to respond to every call where courage and discipline have 
been required, and their readiness to submit to discipline and to face 
danger and hanlship have always been remarkable ”, 

Calcutta Police. — Ju.st as in the case of the Bengal police force, 
the pay of all ranks of the Calcutta police were improved during 
the period of Lord Ronaldshay’s administration. Rut several other 
reforms were inaugurated owing to the growing complexity of the 
police administration of the city of Calcutta. The city began with 
an administration based on that of the Bengal police ; it has steadily 
outgrown the potentialities of each a system, and this growth has 
been met by an adaptation to that obtaining in European cities of 
similar size an<l activities and therefore by increasod specialisation. 
For instanci*, when in the year 1919 the control of haokney-carri 
ages was transferred entirely to that of the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, a specialised pidiue department designated the public vehicles 
department was created to deal with the rapid rise in the number of 
motor vehicles whicli had occurred since the armistice and the steady 
increase in the number of traffic offences. It had at its head a 
Deputy Commissioner <f Police solely responsible for this branch of 
control, who had been placed on special duty in London to study 
the details of traffic control in that city. Later on, in 1921 after a 
strike of motor drivers and with the increase in the numher of 
motor cases, a special court was opened presided over by a stipendiary 
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tnaffihtriiti* aHsihtcil by honorary magiatratoa for the trial of motor 
and otlif r potty cases ; a special police staff was also attached to 
the court. Also the detective staff, the river police, the traffic 
]»olice, the staff of the public vehicles department and the mounted 
police all had to he increased on account of the growing complexi- 
ties (tf city life, A special police staff had to be deputed to deal 
ivith an increase of hooliganism ; for the high prices of 1919 and 
the iiillux of the old criminals released from jail consequent on the 
eonelnsion of llie war had resulted in an increase of crime and had 
etM'Ouviiged unruly (dements or gmmdaa of the city to renew their 
methods of terrorism. For tiuancial reasons little was done daring the 
p(‘riod unih'V rtwiew towards solving the jwoblem of the accommoda- 
tion much rejuired by the police in Calcutta, Though in 1917 
a sum of less than three lakhs of rupees was paid as yearly 
rent to private owners of the houses occupied by the police, it 
now exceeds four lakhs. This is an undesirable and uneconomical 
system and, as a solution, a honse-bnilding scheme to be financed 
by a loan is under the consideration of Government. Meanwhile, 
the new police office at Lall Bazar was completed in 1919. 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1919 (B. C. 

VII of 1919).— This Act amends the Calcutta Police Act, 18C6, and 
the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866, on the lines of section 8 
of the Police Act, 1861, and provides that a police-officer under 
suspension shall continue subject to the same responsibilities, discip- 
line and penalties, and to the same authorities as if he bad not been 
suspended. It was passed in 1919 after a practical illustration of 
its necessity had occurred. 

ilall accommodation.— Lord Ronaldshay in the course of his tonra 
inspected all the jails at the stations visited by him. The question 
of the prevalent overcrowding of the prisons, the most difficult 
problem to 1)0 faced in the administration of jails in Bengal, 
engaged his attention. I’ut finauoial considerations and latterly the 
necessity of awaiting the recommendations of the Indian Jail Com- 
mission put any adequate solution of the problem out of the question 
for the time b*‘ing, though certain improvements were effected both 
in this riMipeot and in the direction of more adequate hospit^tl accom- 
modation. For instance, apecial tuberculosis wards were constructed 
in the Sari and Comills jails, where the prisoners of West and East 
Bengal, rtspeotively, suffering from tuberculosis are segregated and 
the spread of the infection prevented. It is, however, gratifying to 
note that the health of a Bengal prisoner is unusnally good j during 
the period the annual death-rate was, on one occasion, as low as 15 ’8 
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ppr mille, whereas a quarfer of a century ago it went as high as 43. 
Sir Walter Huohaiun, who ooniplet *il tluring the period a term of 
HevPutoen years as Inspeotor-fTeueral of Prisons was litrg(ily responsible 
for this improvement. In 1921 jails became a reserved subject 
under Kir Al)d-ur-rahim. 

The conclusif)ns of the Indian Jails Committee, of which Sir 
Walter Buchanan was n member appointed l)y the (lovernmeut of 
India, which were considered in 1921, have made it clear that the 
problem of overcrowding is not likely to be solvtel withotit inuch 
expeniliture. In particular the decision to alMudoa Port Blair in 
the Audainaus as a penal settleinont wUl render the erecthui of 
a new central jail iieces.sary at a consideral)li‘ cost. Arrangements 
were however made for the re-transfer from the Andamans of 
all political prisoners, female convicts and other persons who8(‘ re- 
transfer to Intlia was considered necessary on lueilicol gronmls. At 
the end of 1921 the iuilux of a large nnniber of middle-class 
prisoners, due to the non-co-operation movement, raised the problem 
of the treatment of prisoners possesMng better education and social 
position than the ordinary convict. The problem was met tempo- 
rarily by the issue of rules creating a special class for such prisoners. 

Recommendations of the Indian Jails Committee.— Many improve- 
ments recommended by the Indian Jails Committee have had to be 
kept in abeyance for iiaancial reasons, but minor improvements 
which could be effected without much additional expenditure have 
been given effect as far as practicable. To meet the religious demands 
of Muhammadan convicts they have been provideil with long trou- 
sers instead of shorts. In a large number of jails honorary Moslem 
preachers have liuen appointed for giving moral and religious instruc- 
tion to the Muhammadan prisoners on Fritlays. The burial of dead 
Muhammadan prisoners, according to Muhammadan customs, at the 
expense ut Uuverument tius fieun sanctioned. Kikh prisoners have been 
allow’ed to retain certain t*f their religions symbols, and facilities for 
the religions observances of prisoners of the various castes are allowed 
in all jails. Female non-oHiciul visitors have been appointed in a few 
jails. 

The Bengal Children Aot, 1922 , — The law governing the punishment 
anti protection of children has for some time past been felt to be 
defective and not in aocorJance with modern ideas on the subject ; 
in particular, it affordeil no moans of protecting and rescuing children 
who are potential criminals liut have not actually committotl any crime. 
The Bengal Children Bill was therefore prepared in order to provide 



for fhi* cuHtiiily, trial nid imniahment of youthful offenders and aise 
fop the proti'otioii of children and young persons. It follows the general 
lines of the English Children Act of 1908. It lays down that no child 
undt-r the age of fourteen years shall under any circumstances be 
sentenceil to death, transportation, or imprisonment for any offence 
and it seeks to suhstitute educational treatment for penal measures 
j» the ease of older children convicted of an offence. The Bill 
was intro(luc<(l in Council in 1921, taken through the Select Committee 
anrl passed into law in 1922. 

Juvenild Jail, — Meanwhile a substantial advance was made in the 
de\elopnient of the Jmenile Jail as an institution for the reformation 
of jouthfnl criminals. Reading, writing, arithmetic and freehand 
drawing are taught at the school by a competent staff. Moral and 
religious instruction is given daily. The physical training which the 
boys receive helps to instil discipline and improve their physique 
besides making them cheerful and smart. 

The manufacture of quinine tablets and treatments, however, 
Gontinnes to be the most important industry at this jail. It also acts 
as a distributor of cinchona products. 

The Calcutta Fire Brliade. -During the previous administration 
the Fire Biigade had been brought to a high state of efBciency 
which it still maintains. It protects over 113 square miles with a 
population of 1} roillioi.B. In 1921 a Committee was appointed 
by Government to consider the question of arrangements for fire 
control in the Calcutta Port area and the docks and also to advise 
what amehdments should le made in tie Licensed V^arehonse and 
Fire Brigade Act, 1893. The report was under consideration at 
the end of the period. A large new fire station was completed 
in Central Avenue in 1921. The brigade is not under the 
Member in charge of police, but under the Ministry of Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Revenue History. 

Revenue AdminlStratlon.~It is not noceri><dry to bunlcn thin report 
with matters legardtng the ordinary routine or teohuieul details of 
the land revenue management of the province though they giv<‘ rise 
to a great deal of work. In fact there would be little of import- 
ance to say, whilst it is surprising how little the stalistici of the 
ordinary branches of revenue and their administration in comparison 
with those of other departments were affected by the political, Imlus- 
trial and economic factors of the period, a fact which testifies to the 
soundness of the principles on which the revenue system of the 
province has been built. Attention must, howover, be drawn to the 
economic condition of the people, famines and fioods, agiariun 
measures, forests and a few other mutters of importance which in 
Bengal are nsually associated with its revenue history and adminis- 
tration. 

Economic condition of the people— High prices.— Owing to the 
war, the prices of imported articles such as salt, sugar, kerosiue oil 
and particularly of cloth were high and affected all classes of 
people throughout the period. At the commencement, however, the 
prices of foodstuffs were low and stocks were large owing to gootl 
harvests. The rice iiarvesf, the staple crop of Bengal, of the year 
1017-18 was specially good and the consequent low prices and large 
stocks in their turn formed a ground of complaint as they materially 
affected tlie pocket of the cultivator who was unable to get riil 
of his stocks. But, about the time of the Armistice in I'Jl.S, tho 
situation regunling foodstutls completely changed owing to three 
factors. In the first place, the rise of prices in Europe, a rise which 
had resulted from the reduction in the production of the uece88.iriea of 
life in the combatant countries and from an infiatiun of paper cur- 
rency, began at that time to have a sympathetic effect upon all prices 
in India ; in the second place, the general failure of the moasoon 
throughout Indio in 14118 led to famine in other provinces ; and, in 
the third place, the particular failure of the monsoon in Bengal led 
to a short crop of rice In the province. Two distinct causes were 
tlierefore at work, the war and the very short ricti crop of the season 
14)18-19. In consequence, the prices of rice and other foodstuffs rose 
rapidly until in the month of August 1919 a panic in the price of 
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ricp startl'd ii» Eastern Bengal and thence spread all over the 
proiince. The panic was primarily due to a mistaken belief that 
there was an actual and general deficiency of rice. Fortunately, 
the i)rovincial rice harvest of 1919-20 was moderately good, that of 
1920-21 distinctly satisfactory, whilst that of 1921-22 was a fine crop 
surpassing in quantity the bumper crop of the season 1917-18. The 
result was that the price of rice, though still above the pre-war level, 
has been since 1919 on the downward grade and there has been no 
recurrence of the extraordinary prices of August 1919 ; in 1922 there 
was a marked foil. Pulses have also fallen in price. In fact the 
eOoe.1 of the liad monsoon of 1918 has now been dissipated and the 
present eomparativoly high price of rice is entirely due to the general 
depreciation in the value of money. These high prices had a material 
ellect on the people, particularly on middle-class persons on fixed 
incomes and on labour. On the other hand, the cultivator benefited 
from the high prices of his produce, for it is notorious that he 
cultivates a large surplus of rice for the non-cultivating classes. In 
1919 the question formed a matter of engrossing interest as it inti- 
mately affected the pockets of the educated classes. Wild rumours 
were afloat regarding the cause and wild suggestions made for its 
remedy, endorsed by people who should have known better. The 
Indian press were unanimous in their efforts to find Government 
responsible, whilst many highly coloured accounts of deaths from 
starvation were published which on investigation proved to be un- 
founded. Since 1919, however, there has been a gradual readjustment 
of wages to prices and the changed conditions ; and by 1921 the ques- 
tion had ceased to attract so much attenciou j people were becoming 
more acoustomed to the general depreciation of the value of money. 

Government were, however, by no means inactive in the matter, 
whilst Lord Ronaldshay himself took a personal interest in the course 
o£ prices and energetically strove to promote efforts for the 
alleviation of the situation. In 1918 the Government of India took 
steps to restrict the export of rice and other foodstuffs to other 
countries with Indian populations dependent upon India for snppliai, 
to facilitate the import of cheaper Burma rice and to control inter- 
provinciai movements; and the Director of Civil Supplies who had 
been Originally appointed in connection with the requirements of 
foodstuff by the Allies was retained to deal with the matter ii\ 
Bengal. At the beginning of the year 1919 the famine conditions 
prevalent in other provinoes rendered it necessary for Bengal to 
send ctmalderable supplies of rice to them, hut prices rose so rapidly 
that in May the Oovemment of Bengal was forced to ask the 



Government of India to close ilowii siippliea to otiii-r provinces to 
a minimum and to allow Bengal an allotment of Burma rice. 
This was tione, and district boards and iiurnicipalitiea were adviseil 
to purchase Burma rice and to open cheap grain shops for its distri- 
bution to the poorer classes where such rice could be sold rziore 
cheaply than ordinary common rice. Tin* provision for the import of 
Burma rice was largely responsible for allayitig the panic in August 
and September 1919, Karly in 1920 the restriction on inter-prov- 
incial movements of rice wore removed without any untoward effects ; 
and later it was found unnecessary to make special arr.ingeiiutut.s for 
the import in the year 1921 of Burma rice, which is an unpopular 
article of diet unless it is much cheaper than Bengal rice. The olllee 
of the Director of Civil Supplies was accordingly closed at the end 
of 19t0. The restrictions on exports of rice out of India still, however, 
remained in force until immediately after the close of the period 
under review. In respect of cloth, some attempt was made by 
Government to introduce stamlard cloth, but it was not popular* 
Government also attempted by means of communiques, pamphlets and 
the formation of district prices committees t(» combat the suggestions 
that the high price of rice was due to exports from India or to an 
actual shortage of rice, angge.>-tious which in themselves were cal- 
culated to make the price of rice jumpy. That these efforts were 
successful ia problematical as the unofficial crmimitteo on high prices, 
which was appointed as a result of a resolution passed in the Legis- 
lative Oouncil in the latter half of 1920, came to findings which 
literally ignored both the commonplace that high prices wore due to 
tie vtar and the fact of the re-tricted export from India. The 
committee roundly stated that it was evident that the rise in the 
price of riee in Bengal was mainly iliie to the exports overs<>as front 
India — on which the press h.id been most insistent — a sweeping anti 
inaecurute statement which is snfliciently refuted by the aotrial 
statistics fttr pruiluction and export. In the last year nr so of the 
period owing to a fall in the price of, and a very large iliminution 
of the urea untler jute, a largt* proporiitm of the uultivatttrs in 
Eastern Bengal were severely affected. The condition of labour is 
tlealt with in chapter VI, 

Floods. — There was a comparatively small flotsl of the Ajay anti 
Damodar rivers in the jear 1917 in the Burdwan division which 
caused some damage to crops ami some distress, for the relief of which 
measures were nndertaken. lu 1918 such a Hood as had not occurred 
for over a centnry traversetl the illstriots of Hajshahi, Dinajpur, 
Bogra and Pubna, causing much damage to crops, homesteads anil 
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cattlu over an area of about 1,300 square miles, particularly in the 
iliatriotH of liajihahi and Bo^ra. Relief was, however, promptly 
rendered j and a novel method of relief was introduced of the distri- 
bution of seeds by way of loan. Nearly four lakhs of rupees were 
distributed in agricnltural loans. In 1920 excessive rains caused the 
Snbarnarekha and Cossye rivers in Midnapore to overflow and breach 
their banka with diaaetrous results, particularly in the case of the 
(loiwye river, to the neighbouring lands. Not only were the crops 
di-stroyed but many persons were rendered homeless. Relief measures 
vere promptly inaugurated and Lord Konaldshay issued an appeal to 
the charitable public for funds, mainly tor the reconstruction of the 
hnusts of those who had been rendered homeless, to which there 
was an immediate response. His Excellency also visited parts of 
tlie atfected area, saw for himself the damage which had been done 
and inspected the arrangements for relief. 

Cyclone of 1919i — The notable disturbance of the period was the 
cyclone of the 24th and 25th September 1919. It developed in the 
Bay of Bengal and struck the coast of the Snndarbans about 9 o’clock 
in the morning of the 24th September 1919. It swept in a direct 
line across the Khulna district, the north-western portion of Bakiir- 
gaaj, the Narail sibdivision of Jessore and the greater part of the 
Faridpur and Dacca districts. Then with diminishing force, it passed 
over the weslein part of Tippers and the eastern portion of 
Mytuensingh and ultimately dissipated itself in the Khasia Hills iti 
Assam. The cyclone can be pictured as an intinsely violent 

whirl-wind of about 25 miles in diameter moving across the 
map of Bengal at a rate of about 12 miles an hour. It was 
remarkable for its small dimensions and its great intensity. The 
damage caused by it was probably greater than any storm in Bengal 
for the last 200 years, and it is impossible to give an estimote of 
the enormous amount of damage done to buildings, craft, trees, 
communications and movables. The estimate of persons killed 
amounted to over 3,0ti0 and of cattle to nearly 40,01)0. All telegraphic, 
postal, river, tail and road communications were disorganised. 
Bingutarly enough, the damage done to the crops in some places 
was oouiUerbalanoed by the benefits experienced elsewhere. Relief 
measures were immediately instituted. Government gave the different 
Collectors carte blanche to do what was necessary, and appointed 
Mr, S. G, Hart, I.C.8., as Cyclone Commissioner to organize the 
relhf operations of the affected area. One of the principal features 
of the relief was the importation and provision of cheap Bmma 
rice botlt for gratuitous rsUef and for sale as a means of steadying 
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the e'ctraonliiianly huusitive local markets, nlready upset hy the panic 
in the price of rice. Over one and-n-balf lakhs of niaiuuls of 
rice were dealt with in this way. Cloth was similarly treated to 
the value of two lakhs of rupees; the major portion was distributed 
;»ratis. Another feature of the operations was the provision of special 
reli(‘r for middle-class people, as the area devastated by the cyclone 
contained the homes of a very lartje number of highly respectable 
families. The problem was how to provide miildle-class sulferers 
witli such relief as would not destroy their self-respect. This was 
solved by granting them loans without security and without interest ; 
and it was left to their honour to repay. Chnritabh* funds were 
ilistributed in tliis tnaunur to the extent of about a lakh of rupees. 
Lord lionaldsbay made an appeal to the charitable pid)lie for funds 
to which there was a more than adequate response. Over four 
und-a-half lakiis were spent from tlie fund thus constituted, th(> 
Cyclone Central Relief Fund. In agricultural and seed loans over 
i;5 lakhs of rupees wore distributed. It is interesting to note that 
the action taken by Wovernment during the cyclone tlid a great deal 
to restore the prestige of Government in the eyes of those of the 
educated classes who rely fur their information regarding the activities 
of Government on that portion of the press which persistently 
misrepresents and viltlles thoso activities. 

Bankura famine. — ^riiere was oousiilerable distress in the Brah- 
manbaria subdivision of Tippera and a famine in the district of 
Bankura, both in the year 11111) after the poor harvest of the winter 
of lOLS-l'J. Tlie situatifm in Bankura was due to a failuru of the 
ric> cn)p mainly on the uplands and was aggravated by an epidemic 
of iidltiea/a at the end of 1918 and by the high prices of the neces- 
saries of life. It was these two factors which mudo the distress us 
keenly felt as in 191t), otherwise the famine in p(nnt of duration, 
extent or uiuubets did not compare in magnitude with that of 191(1. 
No deaths occurred from starvation. Almost the whole district was 
affeeted witli famine in varying degrees; relief operations lasted for 
nil mouths against Ih m4tnths in 191.1-lC and tlie largest aggregah^ on any 
one day on relief of .ill kinds was 27,937 against 48,562 in l91.)-iH 
when the whole district was atfected. Nearly four ami* a- half lakhs was 
spent on relief -proper and ovei five and-a-haif lakhs on loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Various measures were adopted, or are under 
considuration, for making the district of Bankura famine-proof, such as 
the oxtenston of co-eporatlve credit, industrial and irrigation societies (the 
Bankura Industrial Co-operative Union, Lituited, solved the problem 
of the relief of weavers during the famine) ; the problem of evolving 
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ii (Irontflit-rfsiHtinK varii'ty of autuinn rice capable of geniiinathig in 
a year of coinparalivuly eiiiall rainfall, and, finally, the esfabliehiuoiit 
of an agricultural farm in the dialrict for the nudcrtaking of experi- 
ments iu the agriciiltuial problema peculiar to the district. 

Brahmanbaria distress. — The distress in the subdivision of 
liruhinanhiiria was largrly due to high floods in 1918, which had a 
dotri mental ellect on the crops followed by a drought from October 
1918 to the end t)l June 1919. Two aud-a half lakhs were distributed 
by w.iy of agricultural loans, a lakh was spent on gratuitous relief 
ami over three-fourths of a lakh on test works, but tlio extent of 
the distress wiis probably not half of that which occurred in the 
ye.irs 19ir> and 191 (!. 

Relief operations— General. — Hmaller aieas were affected by local 
distres- which was generally met by the distribution of agricultural 
loans. An inundation of salt water owing to a damaged embankment 
liestroyed the crop of over .'iO square miles in the district of Khulna, 
and the distress iu the locality became so aente as to necessitate the 
distribution of gratuitous relief in 1921. One of the features of the 
relief operations during the period was the formation of private 
relief associations which adopted measures for I’olief independently of 
tho-e organized by Government. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the efforts of the local officers to obtain co-ordination and to 
prevent over-lapping with official agency so as to secure to the 
Butferera the utmost benefit from the practical sympathy and generous 
donations of the public were, parthularly in the case of the cyclone 
relief operations, successful to a consiilerable extent. Lord Ronaldshay 
truik a personal interest in all the measures adopted for the relief of 
the distressed ; but a record of such measures would not be complete 
without mention of the name of Sir John Gumming, to whose 
untiring energy ami sympathy their snccess was largely due. 

Some damage was done by the earthquake of the 8th July 1918 
in the tlistricts of Mjmensingh and Tipi»era where it was more 
acutely felt than elsewhere, 

Ttie Ban^l Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1918 (B.C. II of 1918)— 
Transfere of land by aboriginal tenants. — Five agrarian measures 
were passed into law during the adininiatration of Lord Ronaldshay, 
foot of which arose out of recommendations of the Settlement 
Department. The first was a pieco of patriarchal legislation designed 
to protect the tmsophieticatetl and thriftless cultivators of certain 
tribes against theraselves. Soma years ago certain enquiries were 
ttiSidw which left no doubt that the Sonthals in Western Bengal 
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and possibly other aboriginal tribes were being dispossessed of their 
lauds owing to their ignorance and thriftlessness. A Bill was 
accordingly <Irafted in the time of Lord Carmichael with the object 
of placing restrictions on their lands passing into the hands of persons 
not belonging to aboriginal tiibes, and was passed into law in the 
time of Lord Ronaldshay under the title of the Bengal Tenancy (ArniMid- 
ment) Act, lilLS (B.O. II of I'Jlft), The Act appltiHl in the first 
instance to the Buiithals of Birldium, Hankiira and Midnapuro, and has 
been extendoil by notification to the Bhnmijes of Bankura, the MagUs 
in ])art of the Hakarganj-Himdarbans. the Oraons and Hoiitlials of 
Rangpur anti the Mundus, Uraons and Houthals of Dittajpiir, From the 
first reports received by Government it would have appear'd that this 
measure had had little ell'ect, whilst there was n toiideiicy to stereo- 
type an impression tlint it has been passed too late to Ijo of much 
practical efliect. Further detailed investigation has, however, disulosed 
the facts that the Act is very beneficial, that it does jirovent the 
Bonthals from selling or mortgaging their lauds, that it makes them 
control their expenditure and work harder, and that it is highly 
appreciated by the more intelligent Sonthals and by their neighbours 
who are anxious to have its provisions extended to them. 

Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1919 (B. C. Ill of 1919).— Another 
small amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act was effected in I'Jlif 
by the enactment of an Act which provided that all impositions upon 
tenants, of road and public works cesses, in excess of the limits 
prescribed by clause (2) of s*ctiou 41 of the Cess Act, IhfiO, or on 
any scale in excess of that prescribed by clan-e (S) of that sectiun, 
should be illegal. 

The Bengal Alluvial Lands Act, 1920 (B. C. V of 1920).— Another 
problem which had engaged the attention of Goveriunent for some 
time was solved in the period. This relates to the pr»‘ventiou of riots 
in connection with Linds gained by aliuvion. It was realised that tbe 
problem 'was peculiar to Bengal, but it had been left over until the 
chtr lands of the ppivinoo had been surveyed. The attention of (fovern- 
meut was, however, again drawn to the matter by the final reports 
on the survey ami settlement operations in the districts of Faridpur 
and Dacca. These reports contain a description of the lawlessness 
which prevailed on account of the impossibility of exact knowledge 
of title when a t'har appeared in the Gauges, of the ease with which 
valuable crops can be grown on the cAn?*s, and of the advantage 
which is gained by the stiong man who can enforce initial possession. 
In this state of the law there was a premium on violence; and 
serious riots Involving losf of life were of freijnent ocounenoe. The 
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Hetigal Alluvial Laii'ls Act, 1!I20 (B. C. V ol 11J20), was accordingly 
passiiil into law with the main object of giving opportunities for 
immediate action, when alluvial land forms, to prevent violence from 
gaining an undue advantage. 

The Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act, 1920 (B. C. 
VI of 1920). — The most important agrarian measure, if considering its 
ultimate form it can he properly called agrarian, was the enactment 
(tf the Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Bill. Lord Ronaldshay 
attached the utmost importance to this Act in the hope that it 
would facilitate the construction of drainage, anti-malarial and other 
works for the improvement of agricultural and sanitary conditions, and 
oliviatu the oxasperaling delays of tiio previous law incurred in their 
execution. Initially it was intended to deal with the praotioal 
dilficnltio.i involved in the execution of smdl works of agricnltural 
improvement which had for their object either the drainage of 
uncultivated swamps or the storage of water for irrigation purposes, 
but in the end the whole question of agricnltural and sanitary 
improvement was attacked. Public opinion confirmed the knowledge 
that there was a considerable demand for the execution of drainage 
projects for sanitary as well as agricultural purposes and revealed a 
consensus of opinion that there was a need for an alteration in the 
law. A committee was accordingly appointed to advise Govern- 
ment on the legislation wliioh would be desirable to promote all 
types of drainage projects, and a Bill was evolved which after some 
amendment became law. It consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the construction of drainage and other works for the improvement 
of the agricultural and sanitary conditions of Bengal, which was 
voutaintnl in various Acts, in particular the Bengal Drainage Act and 
tin* Bengal Hauitary Drainage Act. The previous law was defective, 
in that iii the case of small schemes it was not simple, suitable or 
effective, and in the case of large schemes it was rigid, cumbrous 
and dilatory. Neither of these Acts, for instance, contained provisions 
for the execution of works initiated by private individuals or bodies 
of agriculturists registered under the Co-operative Sociotios Act. The 
main fault of the previous law was its lack of elasticity, and the 
legislation was ucconlingly undertaken with a view to provide l)y 
legislation only for the essentials of procedure, details being relegated 
to statutory rules which could be alfcereil in accordance with changes 
in conditions or experience. 

Th9 Bmigal Land Re|istration (Amendment) Act, 1921 (B. C. II of 
1921) .—This Btuall measure was passed in lUai to amend the Land 
Begisiratlon Act with the object of making the separate account 
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work of Hie collofitorato tn*lf-(mi)portiu« hy ineauB of the levy of an 
aihlitional fee on applicants for the opniiiii? of Heparate acconuts for 
rfharet) or parts of estates held hy them mulor Govornmeiit, Tlie 
previous fee did not cover tlie cost of the administration of the work, 
which was therefore borne by the general public and not by the 
applicant. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act Committee.— In acuoniano • with a resolu- 
tion carried in the Legislative Oonncil on the 7tli .July 11)21, a committee 
consisting of otlicials and non-ollicuils was appointed by trovernineiit 
umler Hie cliainnanship of Mr. .1. 11. Korr to consider and re[iort what 
auieiidments art* iieedeil in the Hengal Tenaiie.y Act. The law 
recpiired revision amongst otlior matters in respeet t)f the divergent 
sections applicabb* respectively to West and East Hengal ; tho ipiostinn 
of the tranaCerability of oceiipancy-hoblings liad been long on the 
tapis ; the law regarding this wa.s not wholly satisfactory ; and the 
revenue authorities considered the law regarding status re/juired 
amendtn*nt. The committee hint not finished its labours at the end 
of the period. 

Survey and settlement— The preparation of a survey ami record- 
of-righis under chapter X of the Hengal Tenancy Act for the benefit 
of the landlord.^ and tenants as w**lJ a.s of the general administration, 
which had been inaugurated in Rakarganj in tho year LSD'.), was 
continueil during the period. The sanctioned programme was at first 
curtailed owing to the war, then resumed, but was finally halved 
owing to the present financial stringency of the provinci*. A record- 
of-rigiits has now lieen prepared ior the whole of the Dacca and 
I'bittagong Divisions, for the districts of Rajsliahi and Jalpaignri in 
the Kajsliahi Division, and for the district of Miduapore iu the 
Hurdwan Division. The records for tho districts of Myinenslngiu Dacca, 
Kajshahi, Midnapore, Tipjiera and Noakhali were completed during the 
perioil. Tliey are in course of preparation in tlie districts of Hankura, 
Hurdwan (Hio Asansol .Siilidi vision), Hirlihimi, Jessorc, Khuluti, 
Nadia, I’abtia and Hogra. At the beginning of the period under 
review, the records had lieen projiared for ID.tbS sipiare miles; liy 
Moptenilier 11)21 this figure liad rist'u to ;h'(,17iH, representing more 
than half the area of the province to vhicb the Hengal Tenancy 
Act applies. The most difiicuit problem encountered was that of the 
treatment of uffninili lands which are so prevalent iu the district 
of Nadia. It is an interesting fact that the Nawab of Murahidabad 
was allowed the privilege of the snminurT process of the certificate 
procetiure for the eollectiou of his rents on th“ introduction of a 
procedure for the maintenance of his copy of tho record-of-rigbts 
under tho control of Dovernment lie was the first landlord to be 
given this privilege. 
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Waste lands.— The rules for the grant of waste land leases to 
large capitalists remained in abeyance in the Snndarbans in the districts 
of 24-ParganaB and Khulna pending an examination of the whole 
question, Tho capitalist system was condemned on three grounds, it 
caused a heavy loss of revenue, it afl'orded no adequate control 
over the landlord ; and it encouraged the custom of subinfeudation 
by which middlemen wore introduced between the grantee and the 
cultivator. It was eventually decided that the raiyatwari system of 
Hi'ttlemi'nt should be adopted except where, owing to tho inaooessibility 
<»r isolation of tho block oi the difflcnlty of securing cultivators, there 
was no hope of effecting a raiyatwari settlement for a considerable 
time. 

Development of Kalimpong.— Prior to 1913 the policy of Govern- 
ment ill regard to Kalimpong in the district of Darjeeling was to 
exclude Europeans and other foreigners from that tract of country, 
which was reserved for hillmen and specially Lepohas. In view of 
the application for a building site by an European in the year 1913 
the question of modifying this policy was raised ; and, finally, in 1919 
owing to the congested state of Darjeeling and Kurseong, it was 
decided to develop Kalimpong as a hill station by throwing open a 
certain site occupying over three square miles on the ridge for 
buildiug settlements j and a fully-considered project was prepared 
by Sir Charles Stevenson-Moorc, then the Member of the Board 
of Revenue. A water-supply scheme was drawn up, sanctioned and 
was completed at the end of the period and various roads were oom- 
pU'teil or almost completed. By the end of the period a few houses 
had Iteen couhtructed by private parties in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of the scheme for the water-supply. 

Forest!.— The history of forest administration during the time of 
Lord Ronaltishay reflects the remarkable industrial development 
of the province. During the first 18 months the demands of the 
Mnnitioris Boartl for timber were extensive and led to a considerable 
increase of revenue. Meanwhile, officers wore placed on special duty 
to eminiru into the industrial possibilities of the forests. Also one 
forest was leased out for the extraction of trees for the manufacture 
of tea-chests and another for the extraction of bamboo for the 
manufacture of paper-pulp, both new undertakings in Bengal. 
Further, owing to the same industrial development which called for 
fresh efforts from the department, its gross revenuo rose from 
Bs. 15 lakhs in 1917-18 to over Rs. 2li lakhs in 1920-21. On account, 
however, of the exlgenoies of the war, expenditure had been retarded 
tm aomnmnicatlonSi, halldings, tools and plant and live-stock until 
th» year 1980-21 when the department began to put matters right 
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aa:ain liy incurruif? a considerable expenditure on these items. The 
result was thi'refore an immediate fall in net revenue lielow the 
pre-war figure of i),' lakhs by over a lakh of rupees. When this 
leeway has been made good, an appreciable increase of net revenue 
is expected ; for in its forests Bengal possesses resources which can 
be considerably develop'd by the application of adequate capital and 
staff. The Imlian Forest .Service in Bengal is jiot large ; and it 
was severely handicapped by the resignation of two of its ollicors 
who left the service to obtain more r4‘munerative employment. In 
mao the Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tractt divisions were 
converted into three divisions. 

Cinchona. — ‘The history of qninino in gcuerai, and of the fiovern- 
ment cinchona plantations in Bengal in particular, is intimately 
connected with the war. Quinine is a commodity controlled by a 
few Dutch monopolists ; iiideed, the amount of cinchona grown in 
India or by British firms in Java is trhial compared with that 
produced by the Dutuh. During the war, however, the Dutch on 
the one hand had to have certain commodities from the Allies, which 
the latter could ill-afford j the Allies on the tither hand had t<» 
have quinine for their soldiers. An agreement was acconlingly 
signed to be worked by the Dutch combine and a body called the 
Association of Quinine Manufacturers in Allied countries, by which 
supplies were assured and the price controlled in the English 
market. Owing to the demand, prices in India naturally rose and 
after decontrol, when the market came again nndtr the control of 
the Dutch, prices rose still further. During tin* war the cinchona 
plantations and the factory in Bengal were doing their best to 
supply the Allie.s both with quinine and cinchona febrifuge. No 
less than 42 per cent, of the total tjuantity ctf quinine produced 
since 1887 and no less than 4H jier cent, of the total quantity of 
cinchona febrifuge produced Hiiuo' llKIJ was iftsued during the w'ar 
mainly for the use of the Allies. Not only was the provincial 
reserve of (luinino materially reduced thereby hut this proved such 
a strain on the plantations that recourse hud to he ha*! to the other- 
wise undesirable expedient of increasing the immediate harv<*fit by 
cutting out immature olitchona trees. This temporary expedient was, 
however, stopped after the war and supersedetl by another means 
of obtaining a reaaonutde amount of bark without substantially 
prejudicing th<‘ total output. Meanwhile re-siforestatiun was going on. 
anil the area under cinchona has increase*! from 2,405. acres in 1917 
to :i,236 acres in 1921. The great rise in prices and the war 
demand naturally increased the receipts of the department very 
substantially; in the war year 1917-18 the abnormal surplus of 
24 lakhs of rupees was obtained, whilst even in 1920-21 there was 
a rewpectabla surplus of over seven and-a-half lakhs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Finance. 

Financial position.— Duriug war the e'cpenditiire ou the ad- 

iniiiiHtration of tho proviiiof was curtailed to a minimum, and 
provihioii was only made for new acheines which were of an imperative 
and immediate necessity. This policy was abandoned in 191'.), but it 
was not till the year 1921 that the finances of tho provinci* felt the 
full Core* of the leeway, which had been lost during the war and 
which had to lie made up, of the cost of the growing needs of the 
province and of the depreciation in the value of money caused by the 
war. Whereas the expenditure in the war year of 1917-18 hail been 
only tij crores, in 1921-22 it was originally estimated at a little over 
11 crores evolusive of the contrilmtion of 68 lakhs to the central 
tioverumeiit. The large increase was mainly due to the revision of 
pay of all imperial, provincial ami subordinate services, to rise in 
prices and wages of labour and generally to the increase of work in 
the adralniatration of the province including that cauaod by the 
introduction of the reforms. 

Till 1920 the revenue of the province kept pace with the increasp 
in expeniliture. The most marked increase occurred under the liead 
of income-tax, hut stamps aud excise al.-.o showed a satisfactory in- 
crease. In the year 1920-21, however, the revenue was in defect of 
expeniliture to the extent of over half a crore, and in 1921-22, the year 
of the iutrodviction of the new system of finance under the reform 
BCUeine to the enormous extent of 2 ^ crores (according to tho sanc- 
tioned budget). That somothing of the kind would happen, owing to 
the considerations already mentioned, liad l)oen anticipated by the 
iiovernment of Bengal whoa the new system was under discussion. 
Moreover, the position of the province of Bengal was peculiar, in that 
Us larj#*8t source of revenue, viz., land revenue, was, owing to the 
Permanent Hettleineut of oengal, practically stationary. Tho situation 
therefore gave rise to the gruvest an-xiety, in which Lonl Eonaldshay 
shared; and throughout the diaoussions regarding the new financial 
settlement tho (lovernment of Bengal protested strongly against these 
considerations lK*ing igaorei.1. The discuseious started in 1919 when an 
attempt was made to arrive at a normal scale of revenue and expendi- 
ture for ail provinces on the basis of the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
which had for its objectiva the allocation to the diCFerent provinces of 
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tlu* aoaTC(‘H of rcvi'iiuc, an far tia lmlc^icabll^ nf lhi‘ subjects they iulmi- 
niatcred (vu/e chapter I).' The Government of Iiulia, however, adopted 
a normal estimate of expenditure for l’enf»al more than half a crore 
IjuIow that Qbtimatod by the Government of Hengal. Accordingly, 
early in JOiJt) a protest was made to the committee on financial rela- 
tions which was appointed under the presidency of Lord Mebtou to 
conaider the whole quehtion of imperial ami provincial finance. This 
Committee viaitod Galcutta and discuased the pobilion, and eventually 
recoinmemlod that the revenue from general btamjih hliould be proviii- 
cialiaed. In return for this additional income tlio initial eontrilmtion 
of this presidency to the Government of India wa.H fixed at Its. tl.*! lakhs 
a year, hut it was provided that the percentage of the total eoutrilm- 
tion for all protincus which I’engal should be reijuirod to pay in the 
future Bboiild be gradually raised to 111 per cent., the highest of all 
the contributing provinces. This left Heng.il with a nominal working 
surplus, but it had no regaril to the many important and imperative 
claims on its resources or to the later unexpected transfer to Ilengal 
of the finaneial responsibility for such important ami expensive insti- 
tutions aa the universities of Dacca and Calcutta. Another protest 
was iniide ; and the joint select committee of the two hotises of 
Parliament, who e.xiuuiiied and decided on the repoit of the Meston 
Committee, maile a further ooneessiou to all provinces of lome share 
in the growth of revenue from taxation on incomes and provided 
that the initial eontrilmtion payable by all provinces to the Government 
of India should, in no cas‘, lie increa.sed hut he gradually reilnced. 
Ihit, US neither of these concessions were likely to afford any iinme- 
diuto prospect of relief to the province, the committee commended the 
peculiar financial difficulties of Ilengal to the special consideration of 
the Government of India. Then came the Imilget of the year illil-ffU 
which amply fultiiled tlie forelMulings of the (ioveniment of Hoogal 
and showed the atoresaul delicit ol crores. This gave rise to aturm 

as if put the success of the reforms sclieme in jeopardy, .Another 
tleterndued effort was therefore made to get the authorities to realise 
the extreme gravity of the situation; and, tinally, towards the luitldle 
of the year IHSI a deputation from the Bengal Government including 
Mr. .1. IT. Kerr, the Finance Member, and two ministers and 
two non-otfieial members <*f the Legislative Council, waited on the 
Viceroy at Hinila. As a result of this interview the Guvemnumt of 
lutlia agretsl to waive their claim for the eontrilmtion nf (i,‘l lakhs 
from Bengal for a period of tiiree years, with effect from the year 1U22- 
2;L At the same time tlie possibility of rctreuclimeut was conaulered ; 

V Fi>r rli»iuN, ei'lr (hr IbriSulinit Kiiks {rtnuU iimUc tbi flomnuitiit of Imlib Arf, IStS, 
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thi* roquiremonts of every department were rigidly sOruliniBed and all 
expenditure that could poaaihly be avoided without causing serious 
administrative inconvenience was retrenched. The chief schemes which 
liave thus been held in abeyance are the long pending projects for 
the partition of the Midnapore* and Mymensingh districts (though the 
pestponoineut in the latter case was also due to an adverse vote in 
Council on tlie grant for the scheme which was accepted by His 
Excellency) an<l for the (xrand Trnnlr Canal. The programme for 
the preparation of a survey and reeord-of-rights for the province has 
also lieen halved. As oven those measures left a considerable deficit, 
all sources for augmenting revenue were explored. Finally, measures 
were iia.sHed in the Legislative Connoil in 1922 for levying a tax on 
amusements by the Heiigal Amusements Tax Act, 1922 (B. C. V of 
1922) and for raising the duties under general and court-fees stamps 
bj the Bengal Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. C. Ill of 1922) and 
the Bengal Court-fees (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. 0. IV of 1922). 
Lord Ronaldshay had, however, pointed out, when he addressed the 
Council on the general question in November 1921, that Government 
had never departed from the view that the financial settlement ought 
to have been such as to permit the continuance of the administration 
on existing lines without the imposition of additional taxation. As a 
result of the unfavourable treatment of the province the provincial 
balance which stood at tlie beginning of the period at crores 
amounted, it is estimated, to little more than half a crore on the 31st 
March 1922. 

IncomS'taX. — ^The head of revenue which exhibited the greatest 
changes during the period was that of income-tax. It was affected 
by several changes in the law. There was first the Income-tax 
(.Vinendment) Act V of 1916, which introduced enhanced rates of 
taxation and a special system of refunds in respect of the tax levied 
at the source on interest on securities. This was followed by the 
Income-tax Act VII of 1918, which entirely repealed the principal Act 
of 1886 and practically recast it with a three-fold purpose. In the 
first place it remeilied certain irregularities in the assessment of 
individual tax-payers; secondly, it defined more precisely the methods 
whereby income and profits of various descriptions were to be cal- 
culated ; and, In the third place, it effected a numbei of improvements 
in the machinery of assessment. The most important changes it 
introiiuced were a system of making assessments at a rate determined 
hy the total income of an assesaee and a system of adjnstment on 
tha baeds of the provicna years’ income. An amending Act IV of 1919 
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raised Ihe minimum limit of taxable income (o Ks. 2,000 and a 
farther amending Act XYII of 1920 fixed a fresh rate of assessment 
for companies and reduced the amount of lax payable by an assessee 
when the margin above a certain limit was small. 

The result on the revenue was as follows : — 

Rs. (to near.'St lakh). 


1915-16 

• •• 

70 

1916-17 


... 1,68 

1917-18 

• •• 

... 1,98 

1918-19 

• •• 

... 2,13 

1919-20 

• •• 

... 3,38 

1920-21 

• •• 

... 4,28 


These remarkable increases, though resulting in part from the 
changes described above, are a striking testimony of the prosperity of 
trade, particularly of the jute and coal industries, which is also 
illustrated by the figures given below for super-tax and excess profits 
duty. Before the recent financial settlement the province of Bengal 
and the Government of India used to share the revenue from income- 
tax equally ; it is now a central receipt of the Government of India 
from which the province will only obtain any revenue in the event 
of the assessed income of the year 1920-21 being exceeded any year. 

Supflr*tax. — In addition to income-tax, with effect from the Ist 
April 1917 Bujier-tax was levied on all incomes and profits of half a 
lakh of rupees and over, a figure which was raised to three-fourths of 
a lakh by the amending Aot XIX of 1920 in the case of a Hindu 
undivided family. The revenue derived from this Act was as fol- 
lows : — 

Rs. (to nearest lakh). 

1917- 18 ... ... i,:w 

1918- 19 ... ... 1,27 

1919- 20 ... ... 9l) 

1920- 21 ... ... 3,41 

The low figures in 1919-20 were due to the imposition of an excess 
pretfits tax under which it was optional for an assessee either to pay 
snpor-tax or excess profits duty. The province of Bengal did not, 
however, obtain any share of the super-tax. 

ExMSS Profits Duty, — tJnder the Excess Profits Duty Act, which 
was passed in 1919, a duty on business profits abo\e a cettuin standanl 
was levied. In 1919 the duty colieoted was o\er ,1 crotes from 



;*17 coiiipuuu'S iiml Htnis, Ttu* rtjM>r.ktion i»f thf Acf ccus'il in 
with an sL'-sesuiufUt of l;U) nt*\v ciimpam<‘H ami iiriiw p.i>iiiK it duty of 
owr 71) liikhH, Tht* pnivinfi* did not, luiwevor, olttniu any ahart* of 
lliia duty. 

Reorganization of Income-tax Department— During' the year 
11)21-22 mt'asiir>‘8 wi‘rt* boiiiit takon which will introduce a now 
ajatem of incoine-tiix admini-traliou. Tin* fXiatiiiB Acta were over- 
haidcil and a now Inooiiio-tiiK Act, which will otroet coiwidoralilo 
ch.iiiKoa in tlio motliods and scopi* of as-iosHuiont, caino huforo tin* 
Indian lo>?iHlaliiro. At tin* Minn* ‘iiiio a coniploto roorKainKution of 
the inacliiuory of usHortiniout waa do\wod, and in fntiiro the adiuinia- 
tration f'f income-tax will lie dmircod frtnn the ordinary district 
adminiatratiou. 1‘rovionHly tin* administration of tin* Act was entrusted 
to the Revenue authorities in charge of the districta and subtlivisions, 
svheruaa in Calcutta a special whole-time statf was entertained under a 
whole-time Colleeior who worked untler the control of the divisional 
G<inunissionor. It was found that the growing complexity of the 
general administration prevented local ollioers from giving to income- 
tax work the ainount of attention that its importance demanded, 
while th** increasingly technical and specialized nature of the subject 
hroiight into prominence the importance of employing in the adminis- 
tration of income-tax only otHcers of special training and exp ‘riencc. 
Tiie ilepartmetu was accordingly reorganized as a self-contained 
department of wlmle-time otiicers under a Commissioner of Income- 
tax appointed witli the sanction of the Heeretary of State for India, 
with elh'Ct from the 2.')th February 11(22. The Commissioner is 
assicted by a staff of superior ollicers who are mainly responsilile for 
I he assessment and collection of the tax in their respective charges. 

Services and establishments,— It has lie»u stated that the large 
increase tif expenditure was partially due to tlie revision of the pay 
of all sorvlces. It is, therefon*. couvonleut to deal with this revision 
in this chapter, <)a the cessation of hostilities steps were taken by 
the (loveriimeut of India to examine, in conjunction with the local 
(iovernraents, the recommendations of tin* I’uhlic Services (Jommiasion 
and to olitain the orders of the Secretary of State on their con- 
aidered proposals regarding the reorganization of the services, the 
roethoils of re(*ruitinent and the revision of pay. In this respect 
the (loverument of llengal, the 8>*rvices and the people were for- 
tunate in th»t Lord Ronaldshay ha*! been a member of that Commls- 
«ion and thoroughly uiideralmul the needs and ditI.caltieH of both 
Ctovernment and the services as well as the aspirations of the people 
rcftarding the further Indianization of the imperial services. Definite 



ateprt wt'Vu actually taken in the pcrinil towiinis aiich Iiitlianizatiitn i 
and thoui'h this is mainly the conceni of the fjovernmeut of India, 
itiitial selections of Indian candidates for the Indian (iivii iiml Forest 
Kcrvicos were made by the local (lOvirnmeiit whilst a ilistrict judge 
was selecttal from the liar. Moreover, a competitive examination 
was h ‘Id in (Jaloutta in December 19:11 for the admissimi of Indians 
to the Indian (Impeiial) Police Force. The pay of tin' imperial anil 
provincial services was revised in the light ot the recommendations 
of the (Jominission and of the rise in pricee eaesed by the war ; and 
the servic ‘S wer‘j runrgani/od. On the same grounds the pay of almost 
all the subordinate services and of all tlie menial estaldi-^hmi-nrs was 
raised daring the period or immediately after its close. Two committees 
were also appointed, the one to advise regarding the org.miJiation 
and pay of the edacational services saliordinato to the Itcngal 
Education Services and the other to deal %vith the pay of the general 
clerical and menial edaldishments of the province j and their reports 
were duly considered by (iovernment. The suburdinale civil service 
was reorganized so as to aiford a career in itself by means of a 
substantial improvement of pay. The total annual bill for the 
improvement of pay of all services and establishments sulistaudally 
exceeded a crore ; that alone fur the clerical and menial establishments 
was estimated at over 40 lakhs. Time-scales were nniversally adopted 
in the revision of pay. The iirocess of revision, except in rea[)ect 
of the clerical and some other establishments, was almost complete 
by the end of the period. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Commerce, industry and Labour. 

Commerce and Industry.— Hruii'liy HponkiuK thu poriod may hu 
tlivitl*Ml into thrfv Htualtor jn-viodn — first, tho war period when coiumercc 
ovorsiMiM was rostriuted and local industries showed flif»ns o£ revival ; 
second, tlu* periotl imiueiliat dy aCtrr tlu* war when coiiuuorce over- 
seas rapidly expaiide I aud tlie industrial awakeniti^ of Ileii^al hccainu 
marked ; and, third, the reaerionary period startii);,' in the year 1921 
when there was a world-wide depression of trade. On the whole, 
except during tho last year, the trade of the province was very 
prosperous. The devolopinent of iudustrle.s including industrial 
research and technical eilue.ition came under Nawab Syud Nawalt 
Ali Chaudhuri, the Minister for Agiiculture and Public Works, in 
1921, but commerce, marine and certain industrial matters, such as 
factories, settle luent of labour dispute.s, electricity, boilers, smnke- 
niiisanoea, the welfare of labour and emigration are reserved subjects, 
which are with the exception of emigration under Mr. J. H. Kerr. 
It is, however, convenient to deal with these items in the same 
chapter. 

Traile.— The export and import trade of tho province is mainly 
centred in the chief pint of t'aluattu, though Chittagong and its sul)- 
ports are respouaihle for a small proportion, mainly of exports. Its 
most salient feature wits the loss of the balance of trade hitherto in 
favour of India. The value of the e.\j(orts oriliiiariiy exceeds that 
of imports by loughly fiO per cent. In the year 1920, howover, 
the surplus of e.\ports from Calcutta was reduced to less than 0 per 
cent, of the imports into Calcutta and the year 1921 closed with an 
excess of imports over exports to the extent of 25 per cent, of tlie 
value of the imports. There were other remarkable fluctuations, as 
the following table of imports and exports of private merchaudiso for 
tho iKJrt of Calcutta shows ; — 



Impunti. 



its. 

Its. 

1917 

67 

H2 

IttlB 

... ... 6i) 

105 

1919 

... ... 76 

124 

199U 

... ... xl6 

118 

mi 

... ... 109 

82 


(To the nearest crore.) 




Owiiif?, howevtT, to tin* via« in pric**!i tlu-ai* fii'iirea an* nttl a true 
of the relative quantitiea of art idea imported or exported ; for 
iuatauce, exports were in (iiiantity considerably less in the year I'.ISI 
than in the year l'J17, thoufjh the %ure for valne was practically 
the same in the two years. There was, novertlieless, an intermediate 
increase in exports which was most marked in the ipiantities of raw- 
jute and hide and skins ; shipiiuiits of luw jute increased on account 
of the reviving activities in European countries, whilst hides and 
skins went maiidy to the Unitctl Ktates. Coal also showed a lurfte 
iiitermediato increase. This was followed liy a remarkalde deereast) 
in the tlemand for ^oods from India broadly on accoujit of tin* un- 
settled state (t£ Europe and of its finances. All the principal exports 
of jute, liris«‘ed, hides and skins, iac and coal were depressed. Tea 
Hutt'ored badly in I'Jl'tt, but revivcil in IPiM. On the other hand, a 
feature of the export trade of l'J21 was tlie revival of shipments to 
(ierinany cl iefly of raw jute and cow hitles. lu the years iyi20 and 
I'JUl there was a very prominent increase in the (|nantity of imports 
of machinery, ra ilway plant, rolling-stock, metals and motor-cais 
which India was unable to obtain during the war and which were 
also attracted by the industrial awakening of the province. 

Port of Calcutta.— Less tonnage entered the port of C'alcntta in 
the year 1917-18 than in any other year of the war. The net 
tonnage then nearly touched the low figures of twtt million tons; 
but in 1920-21 the figure of four rail lions was exceeded as more 
ships were by then available for trade in the East. The gross 
tonnage of vessels entering the port in that year was over six and-a- 
half million tons. In the financial year 1920-21 the income of the 
Calcutta Tort Trust was the largest on riHord, hut after April 1921 
owing to the depression of tra<le, its operations were carried out at 
a loss and a higher scale of charges on attcount of river dues had to 
he enforced pending the e.xploralion of additional source of revenue. 
The year 1921 was the oOth-year of the life of the Trust and It 
was marked by an iiuiiortant change in its udministralion in the 
appointment of a wh(»le-iinie saturied Chairman, Mr, C. U. M. llindloy, 
ill place of a part-time oba irmau who had hitherto been the chief 
Executive Offic»T of the Trust, The Calcutta Port (Amendment) Act, 
1920 (E, C. Vll of 1920), was passed so as to give effect to this 
ohauge. 

With the introduction of the reforms scheme the Tort of Calcutta 
was declared to be a major port. Its adminiatratiuu has become a 
central subject and the local Ooveruinent only oxircise their func- 
tions as agents of the Uovernment of India. 



PilotSi — 'I’ll'' P>‘<!riutini‘ut i>C lisuNiitiMi uiipreiitici'S for the lieunal 
i’tlot Stef vice of CiihoiHi vv.isi tierioiisly all’ecteil by thu wav, anil 
.tltltoa^'h arteini»tii vvi vc* made to uhtuiii reoriiifs frojii lin^'hinU and 
fn in the inevcluiiit sirvicu in the hhist, these endeavours proved uii- 
^uecesiful. As a temporary expedient, therefore, outside candidates 
friiin the mercantile marine wen* appointed to the posts of junior 
otticfirs of the two pilot veSseK so tis to enable the leadsmen appren- 
ti<!es employed in thi'se posts to he placed on the rnnuiiif' list with 
a view to Htiidyiiin the conditions of the river HookIiIj’. h’urther, a 
liomts of ;$I5 per cent, on tlieir pay was !,'ruiiteil to leadsmen appren- 
tiees, with oil’eet fmin Isl Ajiril lUlT, for the period of tlie war and 
hU mouths tliereafler. After the cessation of hostilities, however, the 
situation iieeame easier ami several leadsmen apprentices were re- 
orniteil aminsilly. In the rules for such recruitment were 

ehaufted no as to tiive ell'ect to the recommendation of the I’nblie 
Services Commission that the entry of natives of India into the Pilot 
servic* should he facilitated. Another ditlioulty due to the war was 
the decreas* in the earniui's of pilots, who are remunerated by the 
payment of half the pllotai'e fees levied from masters of vessels navi- 
natinij the river Hoos^hly, owing to the rediictiou of tonnage visiting 
the Port of (Jaloutta. The dilliculty was met by a sjstem of guaran- 
tee I mliiimain remuneration which came into force on the Ist April 
PJLS. 

By the Oaicutta Pilots (Arnendinent) Act, 11120 (B. 0. IV of li)20j, 
the Calcutta Pilots Act, 18.51), was so amended ns to do away with 
the sysfm of punisUiug pilots by means of the reduction of their 
earnim's. This was another of the recommendations of the Public 
Bervices (‘oiumission. 

It is an iaterestiiig fact that in P.tliS restrictions on night navi- 
uatiou f(>r both inward and <»utvvard bound ships on the Ilooghly 
between Mud Point ami Saugor were removed, and it is now left to 
the lUscrellou of the pilot whether le should proceed or not with 
the vesse! in his charge. 

Howrah bridge, — in the previous administration the question of 
the eonstruotiou of a new ami up-to-date Howrah bridge oonnocting 
Howrah and Calcutta over the river Ilooghly was under consideratioo. 
The presont floating bridge with au opouing span, which was designed 
by Sir Bradfonl L'siie, vv.is opened on the 1st February 187.5; it is 
old and the traffic requlremenia of the city have outgrown its capa- 
city. Theteforo in the Conunishioners of the Port of Calcuttii 
wno are entrasted with the up-keep of the brirlge, submitted a detailed 
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report to Goveninieut "with the coQilUions ainl spucihcatloiiH for a 
a new floating brulgc. Government, however, ileterinineil, particularly 
as there was some conflict of professional opinion, to o1)tain the 
best possible engineering o])inion as to the design. Mr, Basil Mott, 
who was nominated by the President of the Institute of Givil Engi- 
neers in London, was accordingly engaged to investigate tlie problem. 
He visited CJalcutta in the cold weather of l'Jlfi-17 ; and his report 
was received in November lUlH. Mr. Mott rocordeil his opinion, from 
an engineering point of view, that the bridge should lie a fixed 
structure of the single span areheil typo. Wiiile Mr. Mott’s report 
was under review. Sir Bradford Leslie undertook and siiiunitted to 
Government complete drawings of a design for a twin tloating liridge. 
In the discussions which followed there was a considerafd} diver- 
gence of opinion regarding the type of bridge to be adopted, anil, 
Government decided to elicit the views of the H*-ngat Chamber of 
Commerce and other pulilic bediea. In their replies to this reference, 
a new point of great importance w is raised, namely, the necessity 
fur an opening spun permitting the passage of sea-going vessels. As 
the difi&culties of the problem would be greatly reduced if the open- 
ing span could be eliminate I, in 1921 Government appointed a com- 
mittee to advise on this point. They reported that an opening span 
was not necessary for tlie work of the port and that it would suffice 
to have a bridge with a fixed headway permitting the passage of 
inland craft. This advice was accepted by Government, who there- 
upon appointed an expert committee of engineers under the chair- 
manship of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, to advise on the problem 
of the type of bridge required. In their report, which was snlimitted 
in February 1922, they recommended the construction of a canti- 
lever bridge at a cost of about two millions sterling. 

Port of Chittagong.— For some time past the financial position of 
the port of Chittagong has been a source of anxiety owing to the 
regularity with which its expenditure has exceedisl its receipts, the 
deficits being made good liy Government grants. During the war 
work was dislocated atid fewer vessels entered the port and there- 
fore its revenues fell, but, thuigh special measures wore taken for 
itnproving the financial position of the port and the reveunes snh- 
sequeutly reviveil with the revival of trade, its expendituro increased 
at a still greater rate on account of the high cost of materials 
and of the revision of the pay of the eBlablishmeut. One of these 
speoial measures was the enactment of tho Chittagong Port (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1918 (B. C. V of 191b), which removed the maximum 
limit imposed on river dues by the Chittagong Port Act, 1914. At 
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till* Haiiif time the problem of the development of the port which 
hml l»een imdor conaideration in the previous administration was again 
e\.amiuoil hy Sir George Buchanan under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Ilia recommendations for certain important engineering 
works in addition to the provision of one or two dredgers were, 
accepted, hut, in view of the financial condition of the port, only 
urgent work has been undertaken at the expense of the Governments 
of Bengal and India. The question was then raised of the transfer 
of the port to the As.sam-Bengal Railway, ns being in fact the 
terminal port of that railway, and was in llUl) decided in the 
nlliimativc, I)ut owing to ilnancial eonsidi'ralions the proposal was 
ncg gi\en effect to during the peiiod. In 1921 under the reforms 
.sehemo the whole of the reapousU)iUty for the administration and 
financial control of the port devolved on the local Government. The 
position was undergoing examination at the end of the period owing 
to the inaliility of the local Government to furnish funds for the 
development of the port, 

Tha Industrial awakening of Bengal and development of the 
Department of Industries.— At the beginning of the period the war 
WHS in the third year of its progress. On the one hand, supplies 
from foreign markets were cut off, and on the other, restrictions were 
placed on the export and manufacture of articles from the United 
Kingtlom leading to a great depletion of stocks of material and 
machinery in the markets. These two causes were mainly respon- 
sible for the remarkable inihistrial awakening of Bengal which 
occurred iluring the period. At the same time, however, the Govern- 
ment of India had been moving in the matter and had appointed 
the Indian ladustrial (Commission to examine the whole field of 
Iti.Uun industry and to a<lvise on the methods of ciicouvaging indus- 
trial ilevelopmeut. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal had not 
been inaciixe for they considered that the question was of paramount 
importance over.-'hadowing the necessity for war ooonoiuies. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1917 a ternpttrary Director of Industries was 
a{qif)iiited to get into touch with local industries, study their problems 
and atf«trd the advice and assistance which had hitherto been lacking. 
At that time he also held the somewhat similar post of Controller 
of Munitions under the Indian Munitions Board, a post which almost 
alworbed his whole time and which had been started with the 
object of providing mnuitious for the war and of developing Indian 
industries with special reference to the needs of the war. Finally, 
as a result of the reeotatnen<lations of the Industrial Commission, 
the post of Director of Industries was made permanent on the 1st 
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January 195o, the Hcparatiuii of liis work from that of the Controller 
of Munitions ffriidually effecteil and the staff of the ih'ijarttnent 
j^radually orHauised. His duties are umltifarioua. On the “ reserved ” 
side come factory, boiler and electricity inspection, the prevention of 
smoke-nuisances (four technical departments which were transferred 
to the department of Induslriesl, and the investit;aiion of labour 
prohlems. On the “ trau-iferretl” sale, the two main subjects are the 
development of industries and technical and indiistriut odiiCtiti<in. Tlie 
stuff includes a Deputy Director, tise Kiipcrititcndeats of Industries, one 
for each duieion, the Industrial Intel lit(mi(ie OtHeer, the Inspectoi of 
Toclini<'al and Industrial Iiistitiitinus, the Huperiiitendent of Tevtilo 
Demonstrations and an industrial chemist; an indu‘'trial enmneer is 
about to be aiipointnd. It also itkcliules tlie stalf of the four tetdiiiical 
tlepartments mentioned above, which were transferred to the ilepart- 
meiit of Imluatries. An Advisory Hoard of ele\en members, mostly 
business men with wide experience of thi* industries of the province 
was also appointed to assist the Director. 

Therefore more titan the nucleus of a very complete organization 
for dealing with industries came into being in 192U owing mr.tnly 
to air Henry Wheeler who was then the Member for Commerce. 
From the very first Lord Ronaldohay realised that the solution of 
some at least of the economic and political problems of Bengal lay 
in industrial developmetit ami that it was necessary for Doverument 
t<» 'give as much assistance and encouragement as it was in their 
power to give. Probably his own most important coutrihiition to the 
development was the energetic encoirragemeat ho gave to, ami the 
real interest he took in, all technical atxd in iustrial activities and, in 
particular, in the foundation of a fully e(iuippi)d technical school in 
Culontta for givitrg adequate theoretical instructioir to apprentices 
employed in tire engineering wurUmps in or near Calcutta. A 
strong committee worked out a aoheiuc f.rr tin* school which Ls 
being carried into effect. 

At the hegiunitrg of the perioil private enterprise had in the 
case of the larger industries alrearly anticipateil the assistance of 
(Tovernment. For instance, the large demands for leather for war 
pttrposes had caused the rerrrganization of existing tanneries and 
called new ones into being, whilst the jute litdustry had led the 
way in counteracting the restrictions on imports of metal and 
machinery by organizing in Bengal the naaniifacture of the subsi- 
diary articles essential to the milts. Bubsequently, however, the office 
of the Director o£ Indnstries was of much assistance to the move- 
ment In finding out the main requirements of tUffereut imlustries, 
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in UHcertiiining how they could he met locally and in the provision 
of facilities for their local manufacture or production. In this way 
the local mamifacture of the principal reiuirements of the tea 
industry, viz of tea boxes which were previously obtained from 
Japan, ttussia and elsewhere, of pruning knives and machinery, was 
started. 

Calcutta Research Tannery.— Further in order to keep in touch 
with the development of Oaloutta as a largo tanning oontro, to 
assist it and to see tliat the efforts of private enterprise were not 
wasted for lack of information, a Oovernment Keseai-oh Tannery was 
estiil»li-,hed in (Jalciitta in May 1919. This made comsiderablo pro- 
gress in its work. It carried on investigations both into raw matu- 
Httls and into tanning methods with demonstrations of the latter, 
whilst its proiliicts are recognised to bo of good quality and fetch 
satisfactory inices. Apprentices are trained at the tannery. As a 
result of this impetus, boot and shoe-making factories are now com- 
ing into existence. 

Cottars Industries. — Amongst cottage industries hand-loom weaving, 
in which many improvements have been introduced by the depart- 
ment of Industries, began to find favour ; and several engineering 
firms started the manufacture of looms and accessories. The assis- 
tance given by the department of Co-operative Societies in the 
development of cottage industries, in particular weaving, has been 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Companies. — ^Recently, the most noticeable feature of the indus- 
trial development has been the promotion of new companies to work, 
for instance, rice mills, oil mills and lac factories in rural areas 
where the raw materials are available at a low price. Mention 
might also be made of the development of the iron and steel 
industry, hut probably the best proof of the industrial awakening is, to 
be found in the, large number of companies which came into 
existence in the years 1918-19 and subsequently. In the years 1916-17 
and 1917-18, r-*Bpectively, only 114 and 166 new companies were 
registered under the Indian Companies Act (VII of 1913), but in 
years 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21, the numbers rose to 204, 532 aud 
452, respectively, disclosing a state of unprecedented activity in the 
commercial life and enterprise of Bengal. This was in spite of the 
restriction placed cn company promoting by the purely war measure 
of the Indian Companies Restriction Act (XII of 1918), which was in 
force frona March 191 S to September 1919 and which made it neces- 
Bwy for a new company to obtain a license from the Governor- 
Oenetal in Connell before r^tration. The paid-up capital of limited 
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liability companies had also increased from 117 crores in March 1U17 to 
7d crores in March J'Jtll, Moreover, of the new companies registered 
in 11)19-20 and 11)20-21, ,‘lOt) and .‘ttO, respectively, were nnder Indian 
management, a sufficient index of the impntsi winch had been given 
to loo.il (‘UterprisH. Towards the end of the period, however, tlie 
numliers of registraliona fell olF to uh<mt 25 a month and tlie 
development of industries Buff4Ted a clieck, The l)alanc<> of trade 
owing to trouliles in lOnropu turned against India anti the rate of 
exchange fell leading to a severe strain on the money market. At 
thn Same time labour unrest was prevalent, there were fri*|iient 
dislocations of tmuins of communications owing to strikes and there 
was a shortage of wigons. Neverth dess, the deveiopmeut ilid continue 
though in a less marked ilegree. 

Factorlas.— The industrial development of the province is also 
exhibited by the numbers of factories under the operation of the 
Italian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), which increased from 492 at 
the close of the year 1910 to 720 at the closj of the year 1921. During 
the war a good proportion eacaps 1 inspection because the inspseting 
htaffi were largely employed in advising Government on applications 
for priority certificates in respect of materials rinuire I from th“ 
United Kingdom, but argent matters connected with the administration 
of the Act were properly attended to. St*aly progress was also made 
in the betterment of the conditions of labour in the factories ; in 
particular, many of tha larger factories spent considerable sums of 
money out of their war profits in providing well-built houses for 
their uperativs, in the constraction of excellent bathing facilities 
in the sliape of tanks and in the general improvement of sanitary 
conditions. 

International Labour Conferonoo.— The whole question »f the 
conditions of labour in factories and elsewhere came under discussion 
in 1920 and 1921 as a result of the d -liherations of the lutertiationai 
Labour (‘onfecouce which was held towards the end of the year 1919 
at Wasliiugton and at which Hir A. B. Murray was a repcf'sentative. 
To a large extent the Government of Bengal, acting on the a«lvico of 
the eominerclal community, were in favour of the acceptance of the 
recommendatiottB. A sixty-hour week in factories ami ft fifly-foiir- 
hour week in mines W’ere approved, with the proviso that it should 
not affect the hours daring which the machinery and plant is kept 
working nnder a system of shifts. The proposal to amend the defini- 
tion of “factory” was so far aocepleil as to make it apply to places 
employing 20 or more labourers with an option to the local Govern- 
ment to apply it where 10 or more persons are employed, an option 
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of which tlio (hivtjrnmont of iJcnijal iutemloil to iivail themtielvod. But 
It was not poriiiblu to iici‘ci)t alt the recommendations regarding the 
employment of wuinen ami children owing to the peculiar conditions 
of thf! country. The prolaltition of the employment of children under 
1 1 was not iipprrned, Ijut the figure 12 was adopted in place of the 
pre-ieiit age of nine. Ai to the employment of women l)efore and 
after child-birth, a lady docior has recently been employed to study 
the eonditiona of such employment in Bengal. All this led to extensive 
changes in the Imlian Factories Act, which was amendell hy the 
(loveninuMit of India in January 11122; it will entail heavier work for 
file inspecting stiff and an increase hy more than cent, per cent, of 
factories on the registers of the Factory Inspecting Department, 

The awakening of labour. — Along witli the industrial awakening 
of Bengal there was also an awakening of laliour ; and the prolilem 
of the relations between capital and labour obtained for the first time 
considerable prominence in the province. Of the possible magnitude 
of this problem Lord Koualdshay had no illusions, and he fostered the 
constructive efforts which were made both privately aud by Govern- 
ment to solve it. There are four principal gronx)s of labour in 

Bengal; the largest group is chiefly employed in the jute mills 
along the banka of the Hooghly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; 
the next largest work iu the coal-fields of the Bnrdwan, Bankura 
ami Birhhum districts ; the third group is composed of tea-garden 
labourers in Darjeeling ami the Duars; and the fourth of employes 
on tlie railways and inland steamers. A large proportion of the labour 
is supplied by other provinces. Agricultural labour is ordinarily of 
no importance. At the commencement of the period the demand 
for labour was great on account of the prosperity of the classes of 
Industries to which the first three groups belong. But in 1919, 

though the demand continued, the supply of labour becamo much 
greater owing to the scarcity and high prices prevailing in the districts 
from which the labour was recruited. Meanwhile, wages increased, 
but probably owing to the supply of lal)Our being greater than tlie 
demand they tUd not rise Butlicieutly in proportion to the rise in 
prices with ihe result that the year 1920 saw an unusual number of 
Strikes, almost ail of which arose from demands for higher wages. 
None of the labour elements were at first organised into unions but 
they showed a remarkable power of concentrated action when their 
work brought them together and their interests were the same. The 

strikes i«‘gan. with isolated stoppages of work in the Calcntta area; 

and the success which attended these led others to follow their 
example. Most, however, of these strikes were short lived ; for the 



employers were jiot slow to reco»niso tho justice of the men’s position 
ami the process of adjustment of wages to prices was generally 
amicable. The situation then began to develop. One development 
was a change in the cau-sos of atriki‘S and was markeil by the inrro- 
duction of the political element into the arena. Labour had awakened 
and the men had tasted power; they had found it so easy to obtain 
roasoi al)le demands for an increase of wages l>y means of strikes that 
they began to strike on other and even trivial grounds and, ineideitt- 
aliy, they becamu an easy prey to tho political agitator. There were 
several purely political striko-s, the imist important of which liave 
already lieeti dealt with elsewhero. The two following cases are 
illtistralive of the trivial grounds for striking. In the first case, a 
contributory cause to a strike in the ci»al districts was tlie appearance 
of a few elephants given out to be the vanguard of u (iauilhi artiiy 
on its way to Calcutta. lu tho second, the men struck because tlii>y 
had not lieeu rewarded for not striking when urgetl to do so at tt e 
instance of a political agitator, ami only resumed w'ork oa his 
promising to take up their case I In the last Bi? mouths of 11120 the 
cause of the strikes had been a ilemmd for an increase of higlter 
wages in almost every one of the lUd strikes (involving 170,11111) worker-*) 
recorded by the department of Industries. On the other haiul, in 
1021 only half ont of 142 strikes (imolvLug 211,i<00 work people) 
w'ere due to disputes regarding emoluments, or leave or hours of 
work. In the secoml jilaoc, in proportion as the ilemand.s of the 
strikers liecame more unrea.sonahle, so did tlicir success diminish. In 
the last 8i.x months of 102t», only oue-iifth of tlie men secured no 
advantage from their strikes, hut in 1021 this number had increased 
to two-tlilrds. Tlie third development was a movement in the direc- 
tion of tiio formation of organised labour assocliitiims which Lord 
Uonaldshay recognised were to the advantage of Itoth workers .md 
employers. Many of rliese associations were Imdies called into 
i‘.vi.st('nce imndy a/l hoc. to deal with particular problems, Oiict* the 
immediate causes of their origin disappeared, they died a natural 
death. riuch Imdies had no dcHnito coustitutitui and no regular 
system of collecting ilues from their members ; iu most cases, the 
tluaiicial help came from outsitle. Other associations or unions have 
continued a more or less jirocarious o’sistence for some time ; examples 
of th**se are the ('oiitral Uriya Labour Association and the Anjumau 
Khansamahs’ Union. Htill others show sigtts of pi-rmanence ; these 
unions are almost all connected with public utility services, the 
Beameu’s Union, the Tramway men’s Union, and the various branches 
of the Hallway Indian I^abonr Association, Practically every one of 
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l.he niiuiiia haa, from time to timo, been weakened by internal dissen- 
sions, or “splits,” wliioh in some cases have led to rival organizations; 
and, ill every case, the leaders have fonnd difficulty in pursnading the 
men to pay regular union iluea. In many instances the leaders have 
had a move political than economic interest in organising the workers, 
and, in a few cases, the leaders have been accused of having only a 
personal interest. In some oases, however, the unions have really 
attenijitod to approach labour problems from a purely economic point 
of view; and not the least signifieient sign of such an attitude was 
the close study by one or two unions of recent developments in 
International Labour legislation, notably tho conventions and recom- 
mendations passed at the Gmoa and Geneva confcrencos. Hut on 
the whole, lew hnm-jide labour leaders from outside the ranks 
of labour iteself have so far appeared. 

The awakening of labour has been almost necessarily accom- 
panied by a fourth development, the hegliinings of official machinery 
to deal with labour matters. The ostensible purpose of the Industrial 
Intelligence Officer who hail been appointed in July 1920 in the 
Industries Department was to collect information bearing on the 
industrial development of the province. Practically, the whole of 
the officer’s time, however, was occupied with labour matters, and 
therefore, in March 1922, a separate Labour Intelligence Officer was 
appointed directly under Government to deal solel ■ with labour 
matters. 

Connected with this official interest in labour was a fifth 
development, the organization of of^cial machinery for settling 
labour disputes. In January 1921 two strikes — one of the taxi 
drivers and another of the tramwayinen, both in Calcutta — ^were 
settled by the appointment by Government of oommitteos to enquire 
into tho grievances of the workmen and to recommend measures for 
settlement. A still more notable e.xample was the creation, in July 
1921, of a Conciliation Board to deal with a strike on the light 
railways around Calcutta. The findings of the Committee were 
accepted by lioth parties. After this strike, Government, by an 
official r.>soltttion, deGiiitely oonatttuled a panel of leading public 
men from which conciliation boards could be selected to deal with 
indnstrial trouble in public utility services. 

Emilratlon to the OOlonles.~Origiiially with the object of 
conserving man-power in India for the purposes of labour oonnected 
wiUi the war, Indentured emigration to the West Indies and Fiji 
waa prohibitsd throughout the period. In 1920 arrangements were 



alHo matle for Uio rttCiti)tioii in (ialcntta ami tin* drapatch to Ihidr 
liomes of l)atcl>ea of finiRranta who had voluntarily accepted 
repatriation from Natal at the expensn of the Union (Tovernrnont of 
Kouth Africa. In the aame year a dilliculty aroae regar<linf{ 
returned einigranla from Fiji and other colonioa. Many of them 
found that there was no place for them in India and expressed a 
desire to return to iheir colonial homes. In suitable cases (except 
to Houth Africa) arratit'etmmts were made aecordlni'ly, and, tinallj', 
in April 1921 a voluntary orgauiaation cuIIimI “ The Emigrants’ 
Friemlly Hervico (Jommittee" was formed in ('alcutta to assist 
returned emigrants from foreign countries. 

Inland emigration.— Tlie most important event in connection with 
inland emigration was tho pndiilution in 1917 of recruitment other- 
wise than in accordance with chapter IV of the Assam Lal)ntir and 
Emigration Act, 1901 (IV of 1901) in the districts of the Dacca, 
Hajsbahi and t’hittagong divisions. Uy lliis measure one of the 
loopholes for evading the provisions of the Act was closed, as 
from the areas mentioned, where uncontrolled recruitment was 
legally permissible, attempts had been mails to pass on to Assam 
lahunrers who had been recruited in Ohota Nagpnr and elsewhere 
ostensibly for employment in the tea-gardens of tlie Dnurs and 
Chittagong. The numbers of emigrants to the tea-gardens of Assam 
fluctuated in a remarkable manner. In the year ending the .‘iOth 
June 19lfl, a year in which there was a liumper winter rice-crop, 
only 9,<'J0!i emigrants were despatched to Assam, Uachar and Sylhet, 
but in the year ending the 30th June 1919 no less than 11 9, 883 (only 
2,364 were recruited from Bengal) were despatched, as a result of 
the scarcity and high prices of foodstuffs prevailing in the recruiting 
districts. Li<s.s than half the niimher emigrated in 1919-20 and in 
1920-21 only 13,0,')1, mainly owing to the depression of the tea 
industry. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Local Self-Government. 

District and Local Boards.— A larf»p masa of the work of the 
l)i'(iviiU!n reliitiiiH to auoh mittcra aa public health, aauitutioii aad 
education is performed by or throiiRh the aseucy of district, local 
and union hoards and inunioipalitieH. These actives are illustrated by the 
varieil misoellany of reipiests with which Lord Honaldshay had to deal 
in his replies to addresses of welcome from district boards and munici- 
palities. He visited the hea Iquarlers of every district in the province 
and also went into the interior for the purpose of gaining first-hand 
information or for the purpose of opening local undertakings such as 
the Itajbari Water-works. The work of the boaril, etc., will be dealt 
with in its proper place; meanwhile the machinery for its performance, 
which these bodies represent, demands notice. It was recognised, in 
o(tnforiaity with the spirit of the reforms scheme of Government, 
that in the present stage of local Self-Government in Bengal the 
political education of such bodies was becoming of more and more 
importance. Therefore, both in the ease of district and local boards 
steps were taken to free them from official tutelage. An experiment 
of appointing a non-oflicial to be chairman of the Murshidaliad 
district board instead of the Magistrate of the district had been made 
at the end of the previous admiai.stration. In November 1017 Lord 
Ronaldsltuy and his Government decided to extend the e.xperiment 
furtiuT by giving five selected district boards (including that of 
Murshidabad) the privilege of electing their own chairmen. In the 
light of the exp‘ri«iice gained, this privilege was extended to fifteen 
more Inurds, the announcement being made by Ills Pixoellency when 
the Maharajadhiraja Bahai lur of Burdwan was in charge of Local 
Self-Govermiieiit at the coufereuco of representatives of district boards 
held at Government Ilmise in December 1010. They received it with 
enthusiasm. Finally, in 1021 the privilege was given to the remain- 
ing five boar.ls. I: is noteworthy that the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Krishimgar became chairman of the Nadia district board. It vvas 
als(> deeideil in order to s.-cure an elective majority that the pro- 
portion of elected members in tiistrict hoards should be raised from 
one-half to two-thirds ; the total number of members ou each hoard 
were also IncreBsed. A aimiiai policy was followed in the case of 
BttbdiYision^l^l^l boards. Certain local boards to whom the elective 
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whilst in li>2l in tho timo of tho MinistBi’, it was ihn-idod that no 
olficinl inpinher of a loi‘al Iioanl Hhoiihl stand for id^ntion as its 
chairman and that tho oxistin^ otlicial eliairmm, tir.., titc sui)- 
divisional oilicers, ahouhl, inukf room for iion-otilcials. Within tlio 
period of Lord Ronaidshay’s admiiiistration tin* wlwtle position has 
therefore l)een chant;t>il and a non-otlicial e\-<>ciuivc is now responsihie 
for the adiuinistratiiin of the Local HeIf-(Joveruinoiit Act under thti 
Minister for Local Self-f}inernni«iit and I’lihlii’ Ileiiltli, Sir Sureiidv.i 
Nath Itauerjea. In the district of Durjeeliut,' ahieli is it “reserteil” 
area iind not under the control itf the Minislt*r, it w.is decided its 
a first step towiirds tlie development «if self-fjoveniinent that .1 dis- 
trict board with three snlidivisional local hoards should lo* fornied 
in that ilistrict, Tht* iiiauKoratiou of diNtriot board cniifennices 
which on Lord Roiialdshiiy's iu\itutiou have met annually for Lite 
last three years at (roveniment House has hecti t'reatly apprcciiiteil 
by the district hoards and has enabled Government to oldnin useful 
first-hand opinions from the representatives of theie hodies. 

Village Self-Government Act, 1919.— Local Imilies called union com- 
mittees, which were representative of still huialler areas rlnui siih- 
divisions, were also recognizud by the Local Self-flovernnumt Act 
and were rapidly increasing in numbers anil importance before 
their merger into union Imards nmler the Village Self-Government 
Act, I'Jll), At the coiiimeuoeraeiit of the period their mual)er!) stood 
at l.'ifi anil the elective system wois sul>se pieiitly introduced in a 
nnmiier of them ; liy the time of the passing' of this Act their 
numbers had increaseil to 3S,1 and tlieir work had paveil the way 
for the fuller measure of village self-i'overumeut now in force. 
The origin of tliis very important measure must lie traced liack to 
the District Admiiiistr.itiou (Jommittee who .sulunitted a report in the 
year ifil i recommending, inter nlin, the cstaidishment of a net-work 
of village antliorities who shonid comlnne the functions ef union 
committees and ohauki(luri-)>anchiiyats and also form a village 
judiciary. In fact the committee advoctited the development of the 
indigenous paucliayati system in whicli the ordinary unit td atlrainis- 
tmtloii should he the individual village. The whtde system, it was 
proposed, sliould lie controlled or advised liy t’irclo Ofilcers. A bilt 
was accordingly drafted to carry the recommendations of the com- 
mittee into etfect ami it was on the stocks when Lord Konaidshay 
arrived, His Kxcellency immediately took the oariii'st opportunity 
of seeing facts of village-life for himself and of obtaining first-hand 
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knnwlwltfe regarding it by making excursions unacoompianied by any 
formality to different villages. He -was struck with the dirtiness and 
fil»spn(*e of sanitation, with the pmesence of rank vegetation which 
it was no one’s business to remove and with the inadequacy of the 
watt r-siipply. lie was also impressed by the absence of a proper 
local orgiinisiation for dealing with these and other defects and by 
tlie ubhenoe of a really etiicient link between the dislrict adminis- 
tration anti the people. Ho therefore proceeded energetically to have 
the Village Htdf-<roverument Hill, <if which he claimed to bo the foster- 
father, thrown into proper form for dealing with the two defects 
menlionetl uhttve, by — 

(1) substituting for the cliaukitlari-pauchayat, an unpopular and 
unwilling hotly, a popular and willing village authority 
called a union board vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of communal village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation for tliat pur- 
pose ; and 

(2J introducing a Circle Officer, as an intermediary between 
Government and the people, and thus bringing the ad- 
ministration into close tonch with the villagers. 

The bill became law in 1919 under the titlo of the Bengal Village 
Belf-Oovorumeut Act, 1919 (B. 0. V of 1919). The Act was 
extended to the whole province except MalJa and Chittagong; but its 
actual operation is only in gradual course of introduction, for the 
full recruitment of Circle Officers was retarded for financial reasons 
and it was therefore impossible to provide the proper number of 
oilicers to prepare the ground for the unions. 

Union BoafdS. — ^There are, however, over 2,00:) unions in existence ; 
ami a few union courts aud benches were established witli members 
of union boar is to try petty ci/ll aud criminal matters. Many of 
the union tioards already display a keen sense of responsibility and 
corporate activity. In tlie district of Midnapore, however, the privileges 
of self-government were withdrawn as the villagers manifested an 
unwitiiugness to possess them, an unwillingness which was caused by 
the machinations of non-co-opeiators. The interest taken by His 
Excellency in village self-government is demonstrated, if any further 
demonstration is necessary, I)y the fact that he made it a practice 
to address the presidents of the union committees and panchayats 
of the district of Dacca at the annual meetings wliich are a feature 
of the administration of that district, 

lllHliOlpdUfiM.'— In the casa of municipalities the process of 
{teeing tliaoL from official tutelage had bean nearly completed in the 
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previous atUuinistration ; and at the close of the prew'iit aihninimra- 
tion only ii out of 116 municipalities had not obtained the privile^fe of 
electiuf' their owu chairiucm. The actiotJ, which attracted most 
interest in the period and which Hia Kxcellency defended in the 
Legislative Council, was the supersession in 1916 by Clovernment for 
a year of the municipal commissioners of the municipalities of 
I'urdwau and Hooghly for gross and persistent mal-adininislration. 
They were replaced during this period hv local ollieers »d' (lovern- 
iiieut who were al)le to introduce aabstuntial reforms. As an ex- 
periment c>rtain mimieipalitica were given in 1919 the prUileg- of 
co-opting commissioners or “aldermen” to lie appointed iiy tioveru- 
ment in order to seour-i the services of persons who would not 
stand for election. Many of tim municipalities are too poor to afford 
an up-to-date udiuiiiistratlon, but, in many cases, owing to an aver- 
sion from higher taxulioii, which is not peculiar to Iiiilia, the com- 
missioners were content with an income barely euffioient for the 
minimum requirements of municipal adminlstratitm. On the other 
hand the interest in civic affairs continues to increase and, in most 
towns, the ordinary municipal services are inoileratcly efficient. 

CalflUtta Corporation.— The Calcutta Corporation enjoyed consider- 
able prosperity during the period aud its revenues expande.1 greatly. 
During the war, however, it had been compelled to curtail its expen- 
diture on capital works and to husband its resources in order to meet 
loan liabilities, but with the cessation of hostilities the position became 
easier aud many schemes of improvement were undertaken. The 
question of tht‘ geueral amendment of the law contained in the Cal- 
cutta Municipal Act governing the constitution of the Corporation and 
legululiug its administration has been on tlie tapis for some time. 
As long ago as July 191H a resolution was published by (iuverniueut 
outlining the main sitggestious which had hi eu made fur the amend- 
ment of the Act aud inviting criticisms thereon. Hulmequetitiy, a bill 
was drafted aud introduced in the Legislative Cuuiicil at the end of 
1917 aud circulated for opinion. It was, however, withdrawn in 
1919 as there was a practical unanimity of opinion umi.ugst the 
Corporation and other local public bodies untl associations consulted 
that the constitution proposed in It was not of a sufficiently tlemo- 
cratic nature and was incompatible with the principles of local self- 
government then recognized. 

Caloutta Munlolpal (Amendment) Bill.— A fresh bill was accord- 
ingly framed and introduced into the Legislative (‘ouncil in November 
1921 bringing the municipal administration of the city into line with 
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the reforms ftclieine of ('overnment anU providing for a more demo- 
cratic constitution. If the bill is enacted, the number of members 
of the Corporation will be rtubstantiully increased and nine-tenths of 
tliem will be elected by the different constituencies and the remain- 
ing tenth apitolnlod bj’ fTOvernment, For the first time, an Indian 
chairinuu was appointed in 1*J2I, viz., Mr. J. N. Gupta, ji.b.b:., i.o.s. 

The Ghi Adulteration Act.— The Calcutta Municipal Act was, 
however, amended by llie Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1917 
(II. I of 1917), for the purpose of enabling more stringent measiircH 
to be taken for sucuring tlm purity of ghl than wore possible before, 
by peindisiiig the niiuiufiictiire, storage and s.ilo of adidterateil ghi. 
'I’his Act is eoiunioidy calhui the (rhi Adulteration Act, and its 
introduction has an interesting hiotory. The extent to which ghi 
was i)eiug adulterated with animal fat and other substances both 
injurious to health and repugnant to their religious notions and the 
sudden discovery of this fuct had created considerable consternation 
amongst the Hindu community. Special enquiries were made by the 
Marwari .\ssooiatiou and, as a result of the exposures which they 
led to, a large body of Hrahmius undertook a purification ceremony 
which had the effect of exciting conshlerable feeling. Shortly after- 
wards a large deputation, headed by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burilwan, who was not then on the Executive Council, waited on Lord 
Ronaldahay on a Friday and urged immediate action by Government 
to prevent the adulteration of ghi, particularly in view of the 
approaching celebration of the religious ceremony of the Durga Puja 
for the proper performance of which a supply of pure ghi was 
esseudal. In view of the strong and general demand for immediate 
action, emergency legislation was at once undertaken by Lord Ronald- 
shay and the Ghi Adulteration Act was enacted on the following 
Tuesday. Tliis is probably one of the quickest pieces of legislation 
on record in Bengal. It was successful in allaying the popular 
excitement, whilst tho quality of ghi in Calcutta has improved 
generally. 

Calotttta>hackney Carriage, Act, 1919.— By the Calcutta Hackuoy- 
catriage Act, 1919 (B. I*. I of 1919), tlie hackney-carriage depart- 
ment which had been under the control of the Corporation since 
18714, was transferred to the Commisdoner of Police. Incidentally 
rickshaws, which were lieiiig used in iuereaeing numbers in Calcutta, 
were br<mght within the purview of the Act. 

Bengal Cruelty to Animals Act, 1920.— Baring the period a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a separate veterinary department of 
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the Oorijoriition which shnuld, inter alia, take over the (J.)v»>rniuent 
control oC veterinary work in the city, ctiuu luuler diecuesiou, and 
was approve! J. 

Thia department will, when it ooia>s info h-im', alao take ovor 
work in Calcuttii in connection with the iioii'al ('rnelty to Animala 
Act, lUJil) (B. ('. I of I'JiJtl). This Act uimonlcil arel conaolidatiMl live 
aeparato enactments on tlie Hulijeot lunh'r whicli tho law hail hecomi- 
ittvolvoil ami ilillienit of adiniuihtralion ; ainl, in tlie sneotid place, it 
htien><thi‘ni‘il ami a'lileil to Ihe existing le^iilation in l■(‘rtain matters 
to which attiodion hail lieen calleil by a committei* which Wiis 
apjiointeil in llllo. Tin* chief of these relali'il to overloinlinj' of 
carts, in respect of which the law was ileh'Clivi* ; ami tin* Act 
conlemplati‘s a ajatem of wcitth-hriili'es where overlomleil carts can 
he weifthed. The law waa, at the aame time, made more striuKent 

in reapect of the working of unfit animals and of certain ohjecrion- 

able practices. 

Calcutta water-supply.— The difficult qneation of the improve- 
ment of the w’ater-supply of the city which hail been under the 
consideration of the Corporation for several jeara was decideil in 
1921. The present supply had long been recognised as iiisuffloieiu 
fur the needs of an oriental population living under tropical cuiidi- 
tioua ; and all ett'orts to introduce a continuous high pressure supply 
had failed. Accordingly early in 1920 an expert wa** brought out 

from England to advise upon the whole problem. He recommend- 

ed the adoption of a scheme calculated to cost 1130 lakhs, hut in 
1921 a modified scheme costing a little over two crores was sanc- 
tioned in it.s place. 

Other activities of the Corporation.— Annmgst the varied aetivi- 

ties of this capably managed ( 'orporathui tlm contemplated seheim* 
for a dairv farm vvirh a city dairy, the establishment of a muni- 
cipal market, the opening of depots for the sale of Hurma rice 
when Hengiil rice was so expensive, and the iutroductiou of motor 
traction for the removal of refuse are interesting items. 

CaloutU Improvement Trust— The war, the land boom, the scar- 
city of house acconiinoilutiun and the abnoriiial rise uf rents in 
(’aloutta, all had their elfect on the work of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. Owing to the war, its investments in Government securities 
were depreciated and the engineering materials required for its ojier- 
ations not only rose greatly in price hut were frequently unohtain- 
ahle both daring and after the war. Nevertheless, the Trust made 
steady progress with the important work, which it had begun in 1912 
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and undertakon inaiuly under the Chairmanship of Mr. G. H. Bom- 
pas, C.8.I., I.c.s. Large areas, which were formerly congested and 
insanitary slums have now been transformed beyond recognition ; and 
a system of main streets for Calcutta has been adopted in the form of 
either iinprovement schemes or alignments. Moreover, it was not till 
the year 1921 that arrangements were made for a loan of 50 lakhs 
from the Imperial Hank of India, though the necessity for an 
earlier loan liad been contemplated when the Calcutta Improvoment 
Act was introduced. The land boom was an offshoot of the war: 
many persons in Calcutta had made large profits from trade 
carried on under war conditioiiM and couserfuently had large sums of 
money to invest; and land wjis a favourite form of investment. 
This led to a temporary largo increa.se in the receipts of the Trust ; 
and building sites acquired by them were resold by public auction 
at a substantial profit until for the reasons given below this policy 
was modified. The scarcity of house accommodation was another 
offshoot of the war owing to the failure of building operations in 
the city to keep pace with the increase of population, for one 
reason because of the high price and difficulty of obtaining build- 
ing materials. This and the land speculation led in their turn to 
an abnormal rise in rents, which was unscrupulously applied to old 
houses. This impelled the Trust to three decisions. The first was 
to turn its attention more particularly to rehousing schemes. In 
the case of the poorer and working classes displaced by the execu- 
tion of improvement schemes the Trust, following the natural 
tendency of the working classes to live in the sort of hut to which 
they were accustomed, ac(iuired selected areas in the suburbs for 
the erection of sanitary huts on well-raised plinths. Several of 
these and other rehousing schemes are approaching completion. 
Later, the Trnst decided that the demolition of houses acquired in 
uouuection with improvement schemes should not he undertaken ns 
tong as persons who would ho dishnused found it impossible to 
rebuild at a reasonable price. Incidentally this seriously affected 
the puree of the Trust as it resulted in a considerable amount 
of capital spent iu land uc juisition being locked up instead of being 
returned with a profit. In the third place, the Trust ultimately 
determine<l to confine their attention to tho construction of main 
roads in the richer part of the centre of the city in preforonoe to 
the derelcpment of suburban areas. In the year 1922 the Calcutta 
Improvement (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. 0. 1 of 1922), was passed 
restoring the usnal 15 per cent, solatinm in the case of land com- 
pulsorily uoqalred by tho Trust which is payable nudet the ordinary 
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Lund A.cij|uii:)itio)i Aw, hul tt.ia |:iiu‘[ioHidy imnhMd from Ihi* I'ulitiitUi 
Imiirovomont Act. lOll. 

Calcutta Rent Act, 1920.- 'i 'ho iiliitiirnutl viHi‘ in ri'nlH in (’ulcutta 
WiiH d<*aU with by (Tovorniaout l,y tin* fm.n'tmfiit of tin* i'uh'uitjt Uimt 
Act, I'jyO (H. <*. [II of I'.iyO). Tliirt ni*‘ihiir*‘ aro.n* out of a ri'HoIiitioii 
niovod l)y Mr. W. II, l-‘hcl|H in fhi* Lf^irilativo Coiincii in lltlU timt ti 
coiniiiittuc should lii* it|ipoinii>t| to fininiiv iriti» the fiiii.sna of tin* o'cucb- 
sivo land vuluct innl liis^h ividH in <’.ili’tdta, and, if pobVildo, t(» huj's'ohL 
rntin'ilhy in oottnmdion with tin- iiiatliT. A l•(>InIlli^tl‘l• wtts accord 
inttly fippoinlfd, hut tin- .u-tiou iiropoicd hj it v^.w not conHiiloifd 
adoi|n!tlo by (fovertun -lit wfio forihaith introdiin'd ti Inll t<) restrict 
I'cntH. It u\okt*d mtiidi disciHMoa, both in llio Council ami the press, 
but, on the nliolo, its was f.ivonr.iblf. It prescribi'il ti Htttiidurd 

rent for all pruinitser. in Oilentt.i wliieb (i,'eii>-r.illj Hpeakiiif') is Id per 
e"nt, alone tlis* rent p.w-.ed on ibo l‘.t N'm ember lill.s, a date selueteil 
as beino prior to the abnorinul rise in retits. Ko inereasi* above the 
staiultird rout is ivcovertilde and no tenant ean he ejected as loriit as 
ht“ pays the Mtindiiisi vent. Tin* Act. whie.li fidlows the Konerai liue.s 
of .simiiiir lei'isUuion iit Bomhay and Uaiii;iton, applies ts> all pre* 
inise.s let for residential purpuses or for sintps or oUioes, and includes 
hostehs and liourdiii!,' houdes. It will he in fince for tliree yoar.s from 
the time it came intti force .tud doeu not apply to premises erected 
after, or Ui course of eteeiion at the Umo when, it came into force. 
.V Coutndler of Rents was appointed immediately after the passim; 
of the Act, and hau sinco been fully einployed with numerous appli- 
cations for tlie Settlement of standard rents. Tlie passage of the Act 
indirectly sTved as cbeck on land speculation. 

General advance In local self-Sovernment— 'I'he foiiowinu words 

ttketi from Lord Roualilsliaj’s speeeb at the r>pt>nitn' of the Ihstrict 
Board f’oufcreucc on Xrh Marcli Ub'2 illtistratc the advuiico which 
has ln*on made in local scll-ib*v»‘rmiieat s 

“I hitve no desire to det.uii jour further, hut hefore askhis: 
the Ilon’hle Minister to take the chair, 1 wonbl like in viev. of the 
fact, that this is the last ooc.i.siou I shali have of udilressing the 
representatives of distilct boards ttf this provuice, to express my 
fctdini;.s of satisfaction tliat, in spite of many pru-occui)ations arising 
in the tlr.sl place out (rf the war, ii» tho second place, out of 
iinanotal strinireucy, ami In the third place, out of >;rave poiiticat 
unrest, I have wituosseil duriut; th« past live years a steady and a 
satisfactory advance in tho mutter of locitl s-df-ttovernmont. Ourin^ 
the past live years I have seen the district imards placed on a 

G 
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houiul Eolf-fjoTerning basis. I have seen the introduction and the 
pasHago of the Village Self-Oovernmont Act, and I have seen in a 
nuinljor of ilialrictH the ateu<ly creation of these small village self- 
governing bodies which, I am convinced, are bound to prove of 
.such groat value to the village population. I naturally view with 
gnsit regrot the thoughtless and mischievous agitation ^ which has 
been eurriod out against the union boards in some districts in the 
Presidency ; but after all, these political agitations are ephemeral ; 
they come and they go, and, I feel convinced that the foundation 
of village self-government has been well and truly laid, and that in 
future, iti spite of all po.ssihle temporary set-lmcks we shall see a 
net-work of tlie.se self-governing units spreading over tho whole of 
the Presidoncy to tho immense a<lvantage of its people,” 

‘ By non-co-operation njritators. 
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CHAPTER Vili. 

Public Health. 

Public Health— Influenza.— The year 1917 was remarkably hoalthy, 
but i» the year lUlS a st'vere epidemic of iiiHuousa swept in two 
distinct waves over the province aiul continued in a milder form 
thrmmh 1919, 19i() and into 1921 luavim; behiml a disastrous after- 
inulh of minor ailments and imisured national vitality. Owin^ to 
deaths from intlueiisa liein>{ lurRely ascrihiid to fover, it is impossildo 
to accurately the total mortality, Init it is estiiuab'd that the 

epidemic took a toll of nut less than three-ipiurters of a million livtst. 
Probably, durini; the throe years in which the disease was most 
prevalent, at least half the population suffered from an attack of 
influenza. The death-rate for the province in 191.S and 1919 was, 
therefore, exceptionally high. The hlrth-rato in the year 1919 was 
also exceptionally low owing to economic pressure resulting from the 
poor harvest of 1918-19, combined with the effect of high priori*, 
the prevalence of influenza and the consequent excessive mortality. 
In 1920 the province began to recover, though conditions did not 
become entirely normal within the period, and in 1921 a numijer of 
districts still showed an excess of deaths over births. 

Cholera- Small-pox— Plague.— The mortality from cholera was very 
high in 1919 ; and the disease was also very prevalent in 1921, In 
the latter year two successful anti-cholera campaigns were carried 
out by tlie district hoards of Howrah and Mymensingh with the help 
of the department of Public Health. After a very low mortslity 
from Btnall-pox in 1917 and 1918 there was a high mortality in 1919 
anil 1920 followed by an exceptionally low death-rate in 1931. In 
1921 vaccination was made compnlsory by tlie extension of the 
liengal Vaccination Act (B. C. V of 188(1), as amended by Act II 
of 1911 throtighout the province j and a number of local anthurities 
took the opportunity to provide free vaccination for the popniatlona 
under their charge. Plague was little in evidence and was confined 
to Calcutta and Barrackpore. 

Anti-malarial oampalgn.— Abont three-fourths of the deaths in the 
province are attributed to “fever”, and, whatever diseasee besides 
malaria this may connote, it is estimated that every year there 
occurs upwards of 400, (KX) deaths from malaria * alone ; and, if the 

6 A 
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iimnbor of iilt.ickH which <lo not torminate fatally ia considered, this 
luovbiilUy irt a small fraction of the ravages of the disease. For 
some time Lord Ronaldsliay had charge of the portfolio of sanitation ; 
and ho stiniiilatcd the sanitation department to increased activity in 
the matter of malarial re.searoh and, the irrigation department to 
greater efl'orts in the preparation and execution of anti-malarial 
irrigation scherae.s. From the first he had determined to do all that 
was in his ])Owev to make some advance in the fight against the 
seourge ; and he gave the whole (luestion his close personal atten- 
tion. On the .‘list March IIM? in reply lo an address of wcleomo he 
aniHniueed his hop > that it would he possible to ovganizo a systematic 
an<l Hcientiilc oniJ.ide against tho disease j and, in January 191S he 
inaugurated his uiiti-iuubiriul campaign in an a<ldress to the district 
boards td‘ Nailiu, Jessore and the 24-Pargana3 whom he had invited 
to tlovoriinient House, Calcutta. In that address ^ he called the 
attentiun uf the district boards to the virulence of the malaly and 
invited their ou-operarion in the work of combating it, which as he 
indicated was mainly a matter of embankments and sluices, an 
engiueeriug problem. Tho conditions of the east of the province are 
in the main adverse to malaria, owing to heavy rainfall and 
abundant natural irrigation with flood water from the rivers. But 
the remainder of the province with its dead and (lying rivers anil a 
deranged drainage system are peculiarly adapted for the propagation 
of the varieties of raosiiaitoea which carry the parasite of malaria in 
Bengal. Now it had been demonstrated that, by a proper drainage 
scheme in which the inflow of silt-laden water and the outflow of 
rain-water couhl lie properly regulated by a system of ombankraeuts 
anil sluices, it was possible to convert a fever-laden swamp, full of 
shallow pools which are tho favoured breeding grounds of tlie ano- 
pheles innsiuito, into a healthy and productho urea; but Ijord 
Unnaldshay was tho first a Iministrutor to realise from this domons- 
tratinn the fact that tlie main principle underlying anti-malarial 
measures was the necessity of prnviifing and regulating a continuous 
flow of water and not of merely removing water, t.e.. Irrigation and 
not drainage. He, therefore, dctermfneil to procetnl on these lines 
and he placed before tlio district boards oonoomed the important 
Aral Bil, Jabuna and Nowi-Huuthi projects, which were accepted by 
then* ami were taken np by the irrigation department. The execu- 
tion of such schemes is now governetl l)y tho new Bengal Agricul- 
tural aud Sanitary Improvement Act, 1920, which has replaced the 
Old Sanitary Drainage Act. Government offered substantial contributions 


1 Flrtnlist in nsteniio tn Appendix V , 
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towards tho flnaiiriittt of tht'sc priijorls anil, tnoroovor, nialortook 
others of whicili tho wliolo cost was liorno l(y tho Stalo. Thoso anti- 
iinlarial sohcmos, which vvoro ilosiyaoil iintior tho iliroct siiporviHloii 
of Mr. iV.(l<l!ims-Williams in (ionsultation witli Dr. Hoiitloy, sorvo tho 
Uoiil)lt‘ purpose of seeuririf' tho crop aiiti rlostroyinf,' tho hrooiliiip 
firoiiiuls of tho auophchM mo. 4 ttuito. The Ami l$il projiwt is ilt*si>'ne<l 
to (leal with 51} srpiarc inilos of country in tlio district of .fo.ssoro ; 
tho .lahnna project embraces a tract of iiiW H(|iiarc miles in tlic 
districts of Jcssorc, Nadia ami the ai-I’,ir>,'anas and the Nftwi-Snntiii 
scheme deals with Uli s-piart* miles. The lowdyine areas inelnded 
in all theH'< projects, where regulation of tho surfaet* ami ground 
water will it' provided liy slniee.s, will lienetit from the point ol 
view of malaria. Fair progress was niid“ in the eneciition of all 
thi’se projects ; whilst the smaller HharaK-iehi and Manikhuli 
projeets in the ti4-Parganas and the Hnraswati project in the district 
of Howrah were sturte<I and completed diirliij} tho period at 
the evipouap of ftovernment, Amon^t other projeets which were 
commenced durim' the period may be nientioneil th»* Anita project in 
Howrah and the Pichahoni and Amimihad projects in Mulnivpore. 
At the same time many other projects, both small and large, like 
the Bhairah project in the north-western portion of the district of 
Jossoro which is designed to divert a portion of the spill water from 
the Ganges and (lorai rivers sonth-wesfwanls so as to give u flush 
(tver a tract of country of altoiit 800 square miles, were under exa- 
mination and investigation. The Bhairah project, a ditiiciilt bcheme 
in which Lord Kuuallsiiay was keenly interested, deals with one of 
the most malarious tracts in the province and shoiihl prove to he 
the most elTeotivo of the e schemes. Meanwhile, otlier methods id 
attack were under investigation. * For instance where, us in tiie Duars, 
the mostiuito breeds in open riinning water, under-ground channels 
hive been entistrnotoil helow the uutiiral lied of the stream ; when a 
mild eurroiit favours tho fly, a eonddiiation of flushing and suh-soU 
drainage i.s employed. Four experimental nnti-malariul schemes known 
us the Me‘nghiH, Jangipur, Hingarant and Ikvnka Valley projects were, 
thorefcire, devised to de.stroy the breeding grunuits of the mosquito. 
These were carried out. The sanitation ilepartmeut also continued its 
rtoearoh work and it conducted several malarini surveys. In particular, 
in 1921 a malaria obst'rvatory to collect and correlate the various data 
relating to sickness, the provalenc' of the anophelei mosquito, rain- 
fall, temperature, humidity, snh-soif, water-level, etc., for a deflnits 
area was t'stahlisiied at Bonarpur. Tills is helievoil to Ik> tlio first 
oliservatory of its kind which has bwn establlsho«l anywhere. At the 
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closo of tho perioil an exhaustive report by Dr. Bentley, the Director 
oE Public Health, was under submission to Government dealing with 
tho whole problem which is fraught with considerable difficulties on 
account of tho costliness of the most direct methods of attack. 

Hookworm. — Another disease in which His Excellency took an in- 
terest was anchyloslomiasis or the hookworm disease. The researches 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton Lane, i.M.S., had previously 
brought to light the prevalence of the disease in the district of 
Darjeeling. Subsequently a systematic enquiry revealed the fact 
that tho percentage of infection varied from 48 to 86 per cent, in 
vlilfereut dlstrioU. This disease is responsible even in cases of mild 
infection for lowered vitality, anasmia and inertia and it seems 
clear that it is largely responsible for the small ont-put of labour 
in Bengal. Impressed by its ill-effects, and by the large proportion 
of the jtopulation, which might be as much as 80 per cent, or 36 
million persons, affected by the disease, and by the apparent ease and 
cheapness with which it could be cared. Lord Ronaldshay took up the 
question of its prevention and cure in the year 1918. Mually, three 
special Deputy Sanitary Oommissionera with a subordinate staff were 
appointed to introduce and supervise operations in the collieries, 
the tea-gardens, tho mills near Calcutta, tho railways and certain 
rural areas. In 1920 the work which had been accomplished was 
reviewed and it was found that valuable investigation work had been 
done, a knowledge of the disease and its effects had been spread 
and progress had been made in tho establishment of centres for its 
diagnosis and treatment. Unfortunately treatment was found very 
difficult and, apart from the work done in the mill areas and at 
Kallmpong, only about a thousand persons submitted to it. The 
ffnancial position was also difficult and the campaign was accordingly 
abandoned in 1921. 

Department of Pubiio Health.— For some time there had been 
complaints that the sanitation department was over-worked on account 
of its inoreaaing activities. Accordingly in 1919 Lord Ronaldshay 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. C. P. Payne 
I.O.S., to enquire into the organization responsible for the supervision 
of the pnblio health of the province (apart from the question of 
medical treatment) and to advise regarding its reorganization and tho 
position of connected officers and bodies in regard to it, As a result, 
the sanitation department was put on a proper footing, as the depart- 
ment of Pubiio Health in 1921, Three assistant Directors of Public 
Heaith wwe appointed to deal respectively with vital statistics and 
’Saeotaatiloiiiy iudostrial hygiene and school hygiene j tho appointment 
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of an additional malaria rrsearch ufllcor was created and the Port 
Health Boiiartiuent under the Director of Public Health was rt*t)rgani*oil 
and two more AsaUtant Port Health oliicers were appointed for Calcutta. 

Local public hcaitft officers. — Hie Plxcelleucy wart also .struck i>y 
the extreme inadetjuacy of the local machinery for tleallng with the 
whole (lueation of public health. It w’as ijnptwsiblp for the Civil 
Surgeon, tlie official medical ollic»-r of a dietrict, with his multi- 
farious and arduous duties to discharee the functions of a health 
ollicer as well. Moreover, he was not a subordinate of tlie district 
boards. Lord Ilonaldshay accorditiKly decided that each district board 
ouxlit to appoint, foltowin^ th« example of the district Itoard of 
Hurdw.tn, a properly (pialitled inedicul liealth olllci'r. These orders 
have been )»lvon effect Kj in most districts. 

Duars tea-gardens— Public health.— The question ttf the public 
health of the tea-Kardens in the Duars came under considaratioii. It 
hud been raised about twelve years ago, but it had been decided tlnit, 
whilst it could be left to the fjeod sense of the planters to improve 
medical and sanitary arrangements in the tea-gardens, there sUoubl 
he a reliable record of births and deaths amongst the coolies. The 
Jalpaiguri Labour Act of 1912 was accordingly passed and an annual 
report on its working is submitted to Corernmeat, in which the Civil 
S irgeon also reiiorts on such uuitters as sa'iitatiou, water-supply and 
medical arrangements. On the one hand, however, Oovernment 
did not consider this a satisfactory solution as it gave them no 
power to compel the tea-gardens to look after the he.tlth of the 
coolies, whilst, on the other hand, the planters themselves realised the 
necessity for combination and for .scientificidly organized effort to 
fight diseaso on their gardens. A discussion bdlowed and, fiaully, 
at a conference of the persons interested held in Darjeoliug in 1920, 
it was decided to follow ttie proceduci* adopted in the Asansol 
Mining area, where the Asansol Mines Board of Health working 
under the Ikmgal Mining Betclement Act had done conspieuonsly 
good work, and to legislate for the sanitntiim of the tea-gardeu*> 
in the l).iars on similar lines. A bill (the Duars Tea-gardeiu 
Sanitation Bill) was therefore prepared to give effect to this 
proposal. 

Bangal Food Adulteration Act— Owing to the fact that the 
previous law had been entirely ineffective in checking the evil of 
the adulteration of food, particularly of articles of common oonsamp- 
tion such as milk, ghi, mustard oil, etc., the Bmgal Food AdnUera- 
tlon Act, 1919 (B. C. YI of 1919), was passed in order to 
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tlio dt'ffulH iiv the law. The ojn'ralion ol’ tliia law wap 
exU'iided to all mnnu'ipalitiep hi lOtiO ami to the Asansol Miuinir 
area in 1021. I'nhlie analyrttP won* appeiutoil nrnUw it and its 
provishinH put into force. So far it in reported that there liaa been 
a markr'tl iinproveraent in the quality of retail mustard oil. 

Bengal Juvenile Smoking Act. - Vuoiher Act connected with public 
health is the Hon^al Juvenile Smoking Act, 1919 (B. t!. H of 
1919). This ia the first Act for which a non-ollicial int'mhor of tlie 
Bengal Ijegialativo (Jouncil was rettponaihle. Us object is to dis- 
courage cigarette sinokiiig aiuongst juveniliu Its tdl’ect is however 
prohletrintiuul. 

Medical education. — In mcilical matters Government aro con- 
fpouteil with the expensive problems of meeting tho great domaud 
in Bengal for medical education, for au adequate supply of medical 
practitioners, particularly in rural areas of the typo of doctors 
corresponding to tho country tloctor in Jfingland, anil for u sufll- 
oient nuinlier of hospitals or dispensaries. In fact the demand for 
medical education is enormously in excess of tho supply and it will 
be many years before the ueeils of the country and tho aspirations 
of tho eiiucated class Cor a career for which, they are peonliarly 
fitted can ho satisfied. Meanwhile, Government have been trying 
to make good this deficiency. At the very beginning of the period 
tho sanctioned strength of the stndents in the Campbell and Dacca 
medical schools was increased, whilst more recently the rules for 
ailmissioii to the Meilical t’oltege, i'alcutta, have been revised in 
view of the nnmVrons uuin)ier.s of applications for admission. At the 
latter college, hitstela for medical students are uniler preparation ; and 
a scheme has been sanctioned for the establishment of a Dental 
School to 1)0 attachetl to it, which will be taken up when funds are 
forthcoming. An importaut advance in inedioal education was 
marked by the opiming of a new imslical school called tho “ Ronalilsliay 
MtHlieal School ” with accoininmlutinn For teaching 200 stuilenta al 
Itnniwau in 1921. This was in pursuance of the policy of tho ostablish- 
ment at different centres through.-mt Bimgul of moilicul sohools designed 
to provitle the province witli a steady output of metlioal men with a 
sound training in luediciuu on up-to-date Hues in order to meet the 
urgemt newl for such practitimiors in rural areas. Proposals also for 
the cstahlishuient of medical schools elsewhere are under the con- 
sideraiiou of a committee appointed by tho Minister for Local Self- 
Ooverniuent and Public Health, Sir Burendra Nath Bauerjua, whilst 
definite progress lias been m.nla towanls the establishment of such a 
schwt m Mymensingb. The pisMibility of tho establishment of tlie 
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Hchdol iit HnnUvan wfw luri*fly iliic to tlu* of Uin Maha- 

rajialhirajii |{ithuilui‘ (»f i!ur<iwun. 

School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. ~Tho Haiomi nf 'rropi- 

••111 Mfilifim* and Ilyi'it'iit' wiw on tlu' loth Novomlior IWIil. 

This important institution was orif'iually (•omplflod sctfial jvar-i aijo, 
hilt cotild not III* opcnt'd on iiccnnnt of <‘ondiiiiiiis arisiiitt out of tin* 
war. In 1917, howf*\»‘r, it was- dooidfd that tin* sidiool, whioli was 
orif,doally dnsiffin'd to toacli only for tlio diploma on 'rropiciil M*‘di- 
|■int■, shonhl lit* ••oinhiiu'd with a now [nstiloti* of HyKionn for post- 
ffradnali* tr.iinim' in hynh-nn for tin* diploma of I’lildif lloaltli, thus 
rondiTinfr iifrt-.Mary tin* conHtrHrtion of a>lditional IinihiiiiKs. 'I’ln* 
atlministrativi* stall' w:is appoint*‘il in Ih-Sfarch work has also 

hoeii startl'd out of tin* fiiinls (■ontrihut>>it hy tho ilill'orrnt Indian 
tea, jilt- and minim; assoriatioiia ami hy Cfitaiii pri\!ttu firms and 
gontleiJian. Tho pihlio wort* most lihoral in »iilnrrihiiii' to this 
institution ; uml it was one in which Lord Itonahlshuy took tht* keenest 
interest not only Iieoaiise it would provido a sullioieucy of mediral 
men (lualiKed in pnlilio health, one of the foremost r.*(iiiirements o( 
the jirovincij, but liecause it removed tho anomaly that in India, the 
homo of tropical diseases, there was no centre for the treatment ami 
the study rif sitoli diseases. He formally openeil it on the 1th 
Pelirnary Tlio f'anniehuel Hospital for Tropical Diseases which 

is attached to tho school, and for which fiimls were raised hy rtir 
Leonard Roffcrs, whos** discoveries in the treat incut of eholera and of 
leprosy are so well-known, was also openeil in November 1921. 

Rural practitioners. — At the same time an attempt was huiit^; made 
to Holvu the proldi'in of the actual dillleulty of olitainiit^ iluaiiKed 
medical aid in rural areas, a dillieiiUy which is inieiisillcd hy the 
to«di*ncy of medical praetitioners to Kravitiiti* to rhe larj;i* towns, hy 
snlisidisinK iiualified men who sik'fc to start work in sueh ar.-a#, and 
supplying them with metlieim*. This attempt was math* lij tlu* district 
iioard of .lessore, whose l•\a^uple hi» been follovr'eil in som** iith*‘r 
•listriets. The siilisidy will only Ihi ijiveu by th** biiarils for thr*‘e 
years, at tin* eml of whieh time the recipient Hhoiild have establishrtl 
his practice, and in return for it certain reports liavc to l>e sulimitted 
ami Hchoids liave to lio medically inspecte*!. It remains to l>e seen 
whether these medical men will remain in the rural ureas on the 
completion of th*.* three years, but ihe schenu* fjiv.’s promise of swiue 
success. 

Dearth of medteat offioera owing to the war. —The Medicat 

Department its 'It was s*verely tiaudicapped by a ilearth *if otticers 
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owin',' to thuir deimtation to military employ both during and for 
somr timt' after tho war. Thiu, liowevor, gave numerous civil assistant 
surgeons a uniijiie oppijrtunity of showing their worth as olRclating 
civil surgeons i they also got ample opportunities of volunteering for 
temporary cominisHions in the Imliaii Medical Service. Altogether 
17 periii.tru'iit and 20 temporary otlicers of this class were awarded 
temporary comiiiHSions and two officers, one permanent and one 
temiK»rary, were granted commwaions in the Indian Modical Service. 

Hospitals and dispensaries. — ^Various extcnsious to the Calcutta 
Medie.tl College lloapital, which is now one of the largest institutions of 
Us kind in the world, were under cimstrucliou during the period. 
^J’lu) chief were a special liospital for eye, ear and throat oases, a 
tuberculosis ward, nurses’ ipiarters and servants’ quarters. Improve- 
ments were also effected in the Campbell Hospital. All the Govern- 
ment liospitals in Calcutta are, however, more or less over-crowded ; 
and the establishment of separate hospitals for incurables, convales- 
oeuts and infectious diseases began to receive attention. The Dacca 
Mitford Hoipital was reconstructed and transferred to Government 
imiuagement. The number of hospitals and dispensaries outside 
Calcutta continued to increase, but not in proportion to the demand 
for medical assistance, a fact to which Government drew the attention 
of district hoards, who are responsible for their establishment in rural 
areas, on more than one occasion. 

Leper asylunis. — The question of leprosy attracted public attention 
(luring th" period, and in lOl'J its'provalence in the City of Calcutta 
was discusseil in Coniioil on the motion of Sir Frank Carter. In 
Bengal this disease is treated chiedy at the three ieper asylums at Gobra, 
which is maintained by Government, and at Raniganj and Bankura, 
whiuh are under tho Mission to Lepers, Imt are helped by Govern- 
xnent. The arrangements in these asylums are, however, often 
inadequate and their accommodation in insunicleat, A sohemo was, 
therefore, drawn up by tho Surgeon-General, the late Major-General 
Robinson, in consult ition with tho Mission to Lepers for the segrega- 
tion of lepers in the leper colony and laud was selected for a site 
in Midnapore iu 1921, Meanwhile, the Government of India had 
amended the statutory deffnition of leper iu the Leper Act, so as to 
Include a pauper leper in any stage of the disease ; and this will 
facilitate the segregation of a largo number of the afflicted. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Education. 

Education. — Th? history oE education tht* y^'ara 1017-22 ia 

marktsl by live important ownts. Tlu* (irnt was tin* visit of thf 
(laloutta ihuvorsity ( 'ominissioii to in Hit* yt-ars lill7 to 101‘J 

with its cotorh' of (UHtinf^uitihoil mvinlx'ra. Tin* hocoBul wua the 
eimctmoiit of tuo I'rimary PMitcttion Aft in I'JIO. Tliia was intro- 
(luutHl in tin) L(‘i,'idUitive Coitncil by a non-oihrial moinbor uinl is a 
lirst step towards eompuistiry primary I'diuMtion in lifiiKal. Tin* third 
was a marked expansion in the demand for teclndcal ami industrial 
education owinj* to the indu-trial development of tin* provinee with 
the transfer of the control of such edneation tt» tlie Director of luduH- 
tries in 1920, The fourth was the transfer of the department of 
education (excluding European education) to the charge of the Minis- 
ter for Education, Mr. P. C. Mitter, in January 1921 under the reforms 
scheme. The fifth and lust was the inauguration of the Dacca T’^iiiver- 
sity on the 1st July 1921, a measure of the first importimee as it gate 
the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, in particular the large number 
of Muhammadans in it, au up-to-date university which they could 
regard as their own. It is with the last measure that the natne of 
Lord Ronaldshuy will always be associated as he was the first Chan- 
ceUoT aivl the details of its foundation atvd conatitutiou were finally 
framed under his guid.'tuce, when the Muharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burtlwan was in charge of Education, before submission to tlie (ioveni- 
mont of India. 

Control of education— Servioos and establishments.— In accordance 
with the reforms soheiuc of tloverument, tlie utlministratlve control of 
the Education Department with the exception oi Eirupean education 
was transferred to the Minister in charge of Eilucation j at the same 
time the Director of Public Instruction was appoinnsl rx-ofimn Deputy 
Secretary to the Unvernmuut of Bengal iu tlie Education Department. 
As a result of the recommendations of the Public Kervicce Oom- 
mission, the Indian Educational Service was revised and the otiioers 
were classed into three branches of the s ‘rvice — via., the adminia- 
trative, the collegiate and the special. Two distinct cadres were formed 
with different rates of pay for men and women members of the 
service on the basis of time-soalos. Similarly, the Bengal Educational 
Service was also re-orginised and two separate cadn's were forraeil for 
men and women. A re-organisation cumimttee was appointed by 
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Crovi'nittiPnl. Ill I'nqnii’e into llip pay and prospects of tlie members of 
Hie department lielow, tin* IjenKal Kdncalional Sei’vice in the cold 
weather of 10^0-21, a4 their salaries hail been settled many years ago 
and with the reference fn economic conditions which were quite difle- 
rent from those oiitaining now. The report recommended a very 
sulistantial increase of pay ; and in March 1D23 orders were passed by 
(Tovernment on the pay of tho teaching and inspecting staff, 

Calcutta University.— In Heptember 1917 tho Government of India 
appointed a (lomrnission nnilor tho chairmanship of Bir (then Mr.) 
Michael Hidler on which Mr. VV. W. Ilornell, the Diroctoi* of Public 
Instruction and Sir Ashntosh Mnkherjee, the present Vice-Chancellor of 
the Univeinlly, sat to enquire into the condition and prospects of the 
Calcutta University and to consider the question of a constructive 
policy in relation to the questions it preseuted from the point of view 
of the needs of modern life. The terms of the reference to the Com- 
mission were very comprehensive; and their report which was 
published in 191.' travelled over many subjects and many branches of 
education which are not confined to University instruction hnt have an 
important bearing thereon. It is believed that the report will rank 
among the mos' important and authoritative of educational documents. 
Under tho reforms scheme, however, the financial responsibility for 
the Univer.sity devolve 1 on the Government of Bengal who were unable 
owing to the serious financial position of the province to proceed 
during the period in the matter of the reforms advocated by the 
Cmamisston. 

The Dacca University, — The Dacca University was inaugurated with 
effect from the 1st .Inly and its court was formally opened on 

the 17th August of that year by Lord RonaUlshay. Tho origin of the 
University dates back to the year 1912 when the Government of India 
unuouiiced their intention ot e.stai)Ushing a teaohiug and a rosidentiul 
Ustiversity at Daoea to serve Imth as an example and a tesi of a new 
type of University an I to affortl some relief to the congested State of 
the CaU'.tiUa University. A committee worked out a scheme for the 
University which wtis generally sanctioned in 1918, but owing to 
the war it remained in abeyance until tho Calcutta University 
OommissiAn examined it and reported afresh. In 1919 their reoom- 
mend.ations wer.* iluly considered by tlis Excellency and his Govern- 
ment and by tho (hwernment of India ; and an Act designed to 
give effect to them was paasetl in the Indian Legislative Council in 
The University is a self-governing instUntion ; and it should 
prow of great benefit to the Muhammadau population of Eastern 



Hongiil tUou<'li, .It prMtMit, Miih»miuii<litiis .irt- in tin* minority in the 
Univertiity. It RotnpriHe.s llu> I).icc<i auil Jii^i'iiim.ith Ilitllri, the Moslem 
H.ill anil tlio Lii^v (*oll(>!>f, iiii>l it has t‘st.t>>liKh(‘il Fannltii-H in Arth, 
biuiunce ami Liw. Tli * Art alno provMis for the U'^taliliHiiment of 
Fauultii-s ill Mcdieiiif and A^rieiiltuiv wiiiidi it ih inteudiMl Hhould 
Ilf fornifd as wnm as practinaJiIe. Mr. 1*. ,J. Harto(>, c.i.k., vi.a., h.sc., 
wild was one of the Members of the ('.ilentta Uuivernilj ('oininiri'‘ion, 
was upiiointed th« firnt Viee-t'haueellor. 

Numbers and expenditure. The total nnmber ol in'.titntionH, both 

pnblie and private, roM- froiti iH.iSTo at the coinrnt neement of tlie 
[leriod to .*i;$,lHi.S at the end ot ; bin the niitnber of piipik 

did not iiierease ui the same proportion, but only irom 1,11 IS, HW to 
tfi ovviinj to the advei-e eeoiiomie eoniHtioiis td' the itiaMler 
part of the iieriod and to the tion-<-o-oper,ition nioveinent, the effects 
of whieh on education have alre.vdy beioi noticed. The total ex- 
penditure, however, rose still more rapidly on account oi the increased 
coat of education, luanifeated in the cost of hooka and "O forth and 
in the pay of teachers, from Si.w l.ikhs in l'J17-l^ to :il)9{ lakhs in 
1920-21 ; and, even then, the pay of a lartte [iroportion of the teachinf; 
btalT reinuineil to he raiautl. About oue-aixth of the pui»ils are 
s-lrls. 

Collegiate education.— nurim? the period the (’.irmichuel College 
at Ranitpur and two new collef'es teachiiif' up to wbaf is known as 
Iho Intcrmeiliate standard of the T'niversity course, one at Faridpur 
and the other at Haat'rhat, were cstablibhoil, though the concentra- 
tion of studoiita in the Calcutta cotlogea ia as noticeable as over. 
In accordance with the rocommendationa of the C.tlciUta T’nivi'rsify 
Comuiis.tion, the Dacca TIniver»Hy docs not admit .stinleiits to its 
courst's until tliey have jiassed the iuteruiediat • stage ; and it in not 
lawful for the Dacca Ilniversity to conduct courses or maintain 
classes for the puriios-s of jireparing students tor admission to the 
Cniversity, vvhiial no iusliiiuious within a ladiiis of live mtbs front 
the Convocation Hall tif the University can be utHliaied to .tny 
University other than th*' Dacca University, .Vccordiugly the old 
Matriculation and lutermediate ciasse.s uf the Dacca aud Jaganiiuth 
colleges were converted into indepeudeiit intermediate colleges under 
the control of a Hoard of Ititcnnedinte and Mecoudary Education 
which was temporarily appoiuUHl for the Dacca rniversitj am. 
One important duty of the Hisird is to conduct tin* sp'cial lytimtr 
Matriculation examination aud also the Intermediate exaniimMlion in 
the Islamic course, which the Uoverament of India have recognised 
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as equivalent to the Intermediate examination of an Indian Uni- 
vertiity for the purpose of the admission of students to the Islamic 
Department of the Dacca University. The recommendation of the 
Calcutta University Commission regarding the intermediate stage of 
the University course was not confined to the Dacca University. 
They, in foot, generally recommended the separation from the Uni- 
versity curriculum of the work now covered by the first two years 
of the present Calcutta Univoraity course, the constitution of a now 
authority to control Secondary and Intermeiliate Education and the 
estalilishnient of a system of intermediate colleges, some of which, 
should contain high school classes. The proposed reform is of vital 
importance. 

Serampore College Act, 1918. — ^The Seramporo College was founded 
in 1H18 hy a band of English Baptist Missionaries when Serampore 
was Danish territory, and was granted a Royal Charter by the King 
of Denmark in 1827 which authoiised the college authorities to confer 
degrees in science. On the transfer of Serampore to the British 
Government in 184fi, it was laid down in the treaty of purchase that 
the rights and immunities granted to the college by the charter 
should not be interfered with, but should remain in force in the same 
manner as if they had been obtained by a charter from the British 
Government, subject to the general law of British India. For some 
time past the college authorities had been desirous of making the 
college a centre for theological instruction and of granting theological 
degrees on students of all Christian churches ; they also desired to 
grant degrees in olher branches of knowledge. The Serampore College 
Act, 1918 (B. C. IV of 1918) was accordingly passed in the year of 
its centenary enabling them to grant these degrees subject to certain 
safegnards; it also makes certain changes in the constitution of the 
college. 

Seoondai'y education.— A scheme for the improvement of second- 
ary etlucation in the province which had been engaging the atten- 
tion of the authorities fur many years was sanctioned in 1919 and 
given effect to in 192(1. The result avaa to transfer the head-masters 
of Government High schools to the Bengal Educational Service, and 
to classify the other teachers in Government Middle English and 
High schools as English teachers and vernacular teachers in the 
Sidmrdinate Educational Service. It was soon seen that this latter 
arrangement was unsatisfactory in view of the rise in the cost of 
living, end therefore the re-organization Committee to which a refer- 
ence ha» already been made was appointed to examine this question. 
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It is Bigniticaut that tlu* mimbfrri of Middle Vernacular schools 
decn-ased considerably dnriiij,' the period as there is no demand for 
a purely vernacular etlucation. St»iu« proj^ress was made in the in- 
troduction of maiuul trainint; cLisst'S, where weavititTi carpentry, 
smithy, bamboo and cane-work, tailorin(,» and rope-making aro tau<>ht. 
In the previous administration a reiidentiai sohord had been estaljlished 
at IlastinKS House, (Jaloiitta, {ts an evporimenfal measure for (be 
educition of Indian boys of tin' wealthi-T ela-iSes. This, often referred 
to as till* Mton of Helical, was not however popular and was closod 
ib^wu at the etid of I ibid. 

Primary aducatlon for boySf — ^I'here are over it, ' 1,0011 primary sehotds 
fitr boys attended by over a million pupils ; and the expenditure both 
from pnblie and private sources on primary edueafioti for boys exceeds 
forty laklis of rupees. Of these schools more than three-fourths 
receive sinne individually small grants from (loveriiment uml district 
hoards, and about one-eleventh have been built up l)y public funds 
and are managed by distr'cl boards and, in a tew oases, by munici- 
palities. The three-fourths have come into existence in a haphazard 
fashion, but the large majority of the district board schools were 
established scientifically under the “panchnyatl union'* scheme. This 
scheme alms at gradually providing every panchnyati union with a 
lower primary school of an improved type to be manageil and main- 
tained by the district board. It was initiated by the late flovern- 
inent of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and, after the constitution of the 
Bengal Presidency, it was decided to extend the system to Western 
Bengal, but it bad to be snspended in the year 11)11-15 owing to the 
financial stringency caused by the war. It was revived, however, in 
the year 11118 with the help of a grant from the Government of 
India. 

Primary Education Act, 1919.— An important potential advance in 
primary education was made, by the enactment in Fehrnary llilll 
of the Bengal Primary Education Act, ll>19 (B. 0. IV of lUlD), 
which was Introduced in the Legislative f'onnoil hy Babii Karemlra 
Nath Rtty. A slight amendment was made to it snbseqnentiy by 
the Bengal Primary Edneation (Amendment) Aet, 1921 (H. t. 
Ill of 1931), The object of the principal Act is to extend priinarj 
education amongst the masses of the peojde in all municipalities 'and 
other selected areas in Bengal. The Act effects this by i|faking 
provision in the first place for the primary education of all dhilchren 
between six and eleven tlesirons of attending school under A volnn- 
tary system, and subaeqnently for the primary edneation o/ all hoys 
between six and ten under & compulsory system. T)p iuA abva 
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ptisvfi' to It'vy an ('ilucntiou ojsw iiH it nisonron L’or voluntary 
ciliication aa w»‘ll iia for compulaory uduoiitiou. In acconlanoe witli 
tho tonns of tlio Act, tin* municipalitiea vvoie tlieu called upon to 
aubmit lo (lovcrnineiit certain statititiea and nsfciniatos for the oxten- 
aion of primary I'ducation, .Subaenuontly, Mr. E. biaa, an oUicur of 
the Indian Kdiicational Service, was placed on apccial duty to work 
out It practical profitrarnino of expauaiun and iinprovonicut in nrbau 
anil rural areas. In his report detailed achemeg for i‘S/i municipaliti-.a 
and li!l union boards were worked out. ftovorninent made an olfer 
of halt the capital and half the recurring coat, hut in December 
1'J‘21 only two iiiiiiiicipalitieH had accepted the olfer. Municipalitiea 
hegilated to eomrnit theniaelvog to any large e.xpenditure; the 
main dilliculty waa the levying of the education ceaa which is ini 
easeiitial feature of tlie scheme. On the otiier luiud botli (Jovurnmeiit 
ami the Corporation have approveil a acheme for tlie iuiprovemeut of 
primary eduoatioii in Calcutta at a capital coat of 20,} lakhs ami an 
ultimate recurring cost of 41 lakhs which is now in process of 
introduction. That a groat deal remains to be done for primary 
education in Bengal may be gathered from the following words of 
the Director of Public Instruction : — 

“The condition of primary education in Bengal continues to lie 
liad and tlie ont-look is depressing. The worst feature is the fact 
that the primary school teacher doea not get a living wage. Hence 
8 not inconail lerable uumiier of primary schools are mere make- 
believes. Clilldren are collected in them to bo seen by the inspect- 
ing otHoers of the Education Department but ordinarily the te.achers 
devote the bulk of tbeir time to supplementary or more lucrative 
avocations. Then the facilities for training primary school teachers 
arc inadequate, whilst many of the older schools, especially those in 
West liengal, are hopelessly inellicivat.” 

Ill fact the average income of a primary school teacher is 
much below that of a day-labourer, though much use was made of 
subventions during the porioil to raise the pay of teachers in this 
class of instil iitiuiis. 

MulUHIimadan education.— Muhammadan edueatiou was continued 
on the lines iiiitiateil in the previous aUministratiou. The peculiarity 
of Muhammadan education is that, whereas a proper proportion of 
Moslem lioys attend the primary schouls and niaktiihit (purely Muham- 
madan primary schools) they are largely outnumbered in the other 
grades of education. lu order to ri*medy this, orders were issued 
, assigning a minimum percentage of places to qualifieil Muhammadan 
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HtiuleutH in froverninfiit achonlh ami c<illt'!;ty, but the reporta do not 
indiciite any striking incrfase as a n*sult of tliis measure. On the 
other hand the nuinljer of pupils attending the purely Muhammaiian 
higher grade institutions of m:idra.saH steadily increased owing to 
the introduction of the reformed madrasa cotirse winch embraces 
iioth religious and secular inscructiou. In certain districts special 
suleinspeeiors were appointed for the inspc'ction of tnaktahs exclu- 
sively. iSijice 1918-11) allied maUahx in district hoard arpa.s have 
Iteen in receipt of grams ."il) per cent, in (‘.xeess of the grants given 
to tirdinary primary schoitls. 

Sanskrit SduCation<- - Tiie teaching of Kanskiit is carried on in 
numerous hth on tlie indigenous .system anil at the Sanskrit Colh'ge 
ill Calcutta on modern line-. In 1918 the exi.sting Sanskrit Kxatnin- 
ation Hoard was replaced liy an orguuizatioo called the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, which comprised a large dedilierarive convocation 
eonsisting of 150 pandits for Bengal and .'>0 pandits for Assam and a 
council, to couduct evaiuinatious and award titles. 

Education of girls and women.— There was a ilistinct advance 
during the period in the educatiuu of girls ami women, particularly 
amongst the Muliammadan community. This is largely to be attri- 
buted to the attractive nature of the uiuktnh curriculum, which 
includes tile teaehing of the Koran and tiio ritual of Mam, Much 
has yet to bu done in the mutter of increared outturn of trained 
women tcacher.s and the provlsiuu of decent school-hon.ses wdth 
quarters for mistresses. Though social anil domestic prejudices are 
still factors in the .situation, speaking generally, the demand especially 
for secondary educati<in exceeds the supply. 

( 

Education of special oiasses.— A noticeable feature of itie peripil 
was the growing desire for edueutbm among->L the backward clasps, 
in particular amongst the Naiuasndra community, where it was very 
keen. The Society for the Improvement of the Hackwanl classes 
maintidus a number of institutions for the education of tiie various 
poorer communities and sects; to encourage their educational ACtivitlvs 
(iovernment sanctioned an annual grant. A scheme fur thn improve- 
ment and expansion of education amongst rho rtonthals in the distriei 
of Dinajpur was sauctioueil by (Sovernment on the lii «s alreatly 
introdueeil in the Hurdwan Division. 

Teohnioai and Industrial education.— Owing to the iminstrial deve. 

lopmeut of the country the nuniie*r of Htudeuts in Uiebiaiicai and 
industrial schools increased, in particular in the meuhauioftt, eleciricat 
ami mining engineering courses at the Bengal Eugiue«wfQ| (Intlega at 
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Sibpiir, The AliBamillah School of Enghieoring at Dacca ^\as improved 
ami removed to Hie building formerly used as the Secretariat Press ; 
the old over&eers’ cla'is ceased to exist and the survey classes attached 
to it were re-opened. The engiueeriug classes at these institutions are 
very popular. It has recently been decided that the Bengal Engineer- 
ing College will concentrate ou the training of engineers and that the 
training of subordinates will accordingly be left to the Ahsanullah 
School of Engineering. Only these two institutions now remain under 
the control of the Director of Public Instruction, for on the form- 
ation of the Industries Di'partmeiit in 1920 all other leohnical and 
industrial Institutiona were transferred to the control of the Director 
of ludubtries. Tlie (lovernineat Weaving Institute at Seraniporo was 
so popular that annually mimhers of applicatious for admission had to 
be rejected. In the first year ther>‘ were only five w**aving schools 
at outlying centres, hut at the end of the period there w'ere six such 
schools as well as seven peripatetic weaving schools under the Principal 
o£ the Institute, all doing satisfactory work ; the weaving expert 
(now called the Superintendent of Textile Demonstration) has also 
done a good deal in the introdnclion of improved handlooms and 
weaving machinery and in the demonstration of manipulating processes 
amongst weavers. 

The improvement of mining education in the coal-fields has been 
under discussion for a long time. It was originally proposed that the 
cost of the scheme should he shared between this Grovernment and the 
fjovemment of Bihar and Oriasa and the mining interests. The 
Government of Bengal have now decided to proceeil with that part of 
tUS scheme affecting this province; the mining interests will contri- 
bute to the cost of the scheme and the balance will be borne by 
Governmenl. Home progress has been made in the necessary buildings 
and it is contemplated that the classes will begin in the latter half of 
1922. The Government Commercial Institute in Calcutta began to 
attract graduates and Muhammadans, very few of whom had pre- 
viously sought udmission to the institution ; and the numbers attend- 
ing tho institute have increased largely. The proposal for the 
Calcutta Technical Kchool has already been mentioned in connection 
with industries. 

Training of teachera.— There were at the commencement of 
the period two colleges for the training of English teachers for 
secondary schools, six normal schools for the training of vernacular 
teachera and 119 guru, muallim and. special training schools. It had 
fear some time been recognised that the facilities provided by these 
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ffurn and muallim training achooU for training teachers of primary 
scliools wi'ie inadtMjuatti ; and a comprelienflive acliome waa, therefore, 
drawn up in order to improve the quality, and increase the 
supply of trained teachers by the provision of (/H?‘w-trainiug schools 
of an Improved type iji central places. This schema was sanctioned 
in 1919 and some progress was made towards the establishment of 
tho improved type of school. The (Jalcntta University Commission 
recominendod imprrtaiit changes in tin* organization and ourri- 
eulum of the training colleges, the latter heiug considered as 
too theoretical. 

European education! — Kuropenn education is a rt'serveil subject 
and has not l)eeii transferred to the Minister in charge of Kdiica- 
tion. Though the general condition of European schools is satis- 
factory, the groat increa.se in prices has seriously hit them and 
there is grave diffioulty in maintaining institutions in efficiency on 
their present incomes. None of the schools have any capital to 
tall back upon and building improvements and extensions are in 
many cases vitally and urgently necessary. In Jitnuury 1921 the 
whole question of European Elementary education was discussed at 
a conference and certain important lines of ilevelopment were 
di8cus>aed. A munificient donation of ten lakhs, intended mainly 
for the progre-s of e lucaiiou among the tlomioijed community was 
received from an European citizen of Calctitta, .tnd in 1919 a irmt, 
fund was created for it and a scheme of maiwguneut was ilrawa 
up. The Trust, calleil the Sussex Trust, proviiles inter alia fdr 
the creation of a uuiuiier of scholarships fur European and .Vnglo- 
Indian boys and girls Cor both general and professional educatior, 
either in India or the United Kingdom. 

Indian art. — it was owing to the initiative of Lord RonalcUhay 
that the society for the I'romotion of Oriental Arts was, with the elp 
of a grant from Oovernment, reconstructed in tho year 1910 with 
the object of forming in (Jalcutta a centre of Indian cnlture. He 
also pursued his endeavours to foster tlie indigenous arts by bold- 
ing salons at (Tuvernment House, Calcutta. The first, which waa 
held in December 1919 was devoted to painting ; the second held In 
December 1920 t<» Indian music ; and the third, which wdt held in 
January 1922, to Indian drama. 

Rhil^ttratiOfli — ^The Registration Department is now und<a' the 
control of the Minister for Education. There were sooM remarkable 
finetuations In the statistics relating to it which refiectwt both gootl 
and bad harvests and high prices. The number of documents 
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rfi'ihtiHvil roae fniin 17A lakhs in 1916 to over 201 lakhs in the 
year 1020, and the gross roceiptn of the tlepartmeiit from over 

20J lakhs to over 27 i lakhs in the same years. In the 

year 1917 there was a slight ilecrea.'e followed in 1918 by a very 

substantial fall which has been attribnteil to the improvement of 

the material condition of the agrie-ulturists brought about by the 
bountiful harvest of 1917-18, There wis a marked increase in 1919 
which was generally attributed to the bad harvest of 1918-19 and 
t<i high prices, tollowed by another marked incretise in 1920 again 
attributed by sonu* otlicers to »*cononiie dinieulti<*.s on account of 
high price- and by others tti the fact tluit the agriciiltuiists had 

received high prices for their produce and, therefore, had more 

money to spend on property. The expenditure on the department 
increased from lit] lakhs in 191li to 131 lakhs in 1920, and 

is largcdy accounted for by the general increase in salaries. In 
the year 1919 an experiment whs made in the five districts of 
Mitlnapore, Marshidabad, Uiiiujpur, Mymeii-ingh and Chittagong, on 
the lines in £v*rce in the Madras Presidency of appointing district 
registrars’ from Tie deparcmeut to perform the work done by the 
district otficers a» registrar. The question of its discontinuance was, 
howe-ver, under consideration at the enil of the period as it had 
not lieeu very sucoes>ful. Most rural registration offices still 
continue to be hou.»ed in unsuitable hired buildings. 

In 1918 with a vf *w to improving the administration of the Bengal 
Muhammadan Macriiges and Divorces Registration Act, 1876, fresh 
rules were framed niiiler the Act and Muhammadan advisory com- 
mittees were set up in (‘ach district outside (Jalcutta to assist the district 
ro'dstrar in selecting candidates for the post of Muhammadan registrar. 
The Permanent Committee was useii for this purpose in Calcutta, to 
advis\ the Inspector-Coneral of Registration on suoh general ques- 
tions .as might hi* referred to it and to assist in conducting the 
depart. nental examination of Muhammadan registrars. There was 
a nota de increase in the iiunilmr of ceremonies registered from 
65,126 in 1917 to 7.5,469 in 1920 attrilmted partly to the growing 
popularity of the Act, and partly to the establishment of offices 
within easy reach of registrants. 

Views of Lord Ronaldshay on Indian education.— Lord Ronaidshay 
visited almost every college in the province and had oco.i8ion 
to address many educational bodies during the live years of his 
administration. He was struck by the quiet responsiveness and 
pskttent industry of Bengali students, but as a well-w'isher, he inculcated 
the necessity of the cultivation of a critical faculty to bear upon 



thfir uiulerUkiuf'S' ^■'1 <i clieek upon the impiilsivi* enthusiasm which letl 
them aHido tc hupport Huuli iiiifortunate movenifiitM as the uon-co- 
operuticii uiuveiiient. In the hyatem of eilucation it»elE there were two 
itiaiu reepeuta in which he deaireil to auc a change. These are deacriheit 
in the following worda which he used in hia speech at the Animal 
(Convocation of the (J.tlcutU University on the 24th March 1921: — 

" I ilerfire to see education given a more practical turn. More 
faciliti(‘s provided for voeatioual training, less O'ccliisive eonccnfrads.n 
upon purely literary eour.ses. I think there are rttime grounds for 
the contention that we have devoted oiirnelveH too (‘Vclusively to 
letters and the law ; tliat it is time that medicine came into its . 
own and that engine.Ting, mining, architecture, agriculture, l■omme^•cJi 
and industry had their turn. At the same time I would uttei, 
word of caution. There is .some danger of the phrase “ vocutifjjol 
education” hecomiiig a fetish. Those who see in it a p.iiiat^ 
our educational ills are likely to experience a rude awi^HW<F A 
liberal education in Arts and Kcience is by far the siadt*rt pre- 
paration for life in the case of the vast majority «spiriQg 

to an University education. Vocational training s(h</l take its 
proper place in the eilnoational system. But its >• ipt/place, so far 
as the majority is concerned, is before rather than Univer-sity 

standard lia.i been reached, in the schools a’ ^ te /ju'termeiiiai, 
collegi'S which, in due course, I hope to see e„ti'jlialied/ The func- 
tion of the University in the matter of vocational edJlcatl m is to 
provhle specialised courses for the training of experts fanil if dis- 
appointment is to be avoided it must be borne in pnd that the 
openings for e.xperts, except, in the case of nuu dcine 4md engineer- 
ing, are strictly limited. In the wntond plaice, I c»ire to see the 
whole svsteiu given a more specitiuiUy IndiautMlaialition, A system 
that productol not Indians, but imitation hluropmitls, wonld stand 
self-condemned. 1 do not suggest that the existing system does that. 
How could I with the object-lesson before me, of the numliers of 
eminent Indians which it has pro Inced ? But I tjinfess that in the 
past, at any r.»te, it may have hml a tendency' in that direction. 
The system of higiier education has uudoubtedly « been too greatly 
divorced from the peculiar genius, the ancient tradition, the mo*le of 
thought and the daily lives of thwe whutu it hsf aooght to educate. 
It may iu‘ added tliat the recommendations of th«f (’aiontta University 
Cummii^ion are in part designed to bring al^t changes in (hate 
two dhections, via:., by developing vocational courses and by giving 
to tlie whole system a more speclflcally lndiau( orientation.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Agriculture. 

Scope of chapter.— This chapter deals with Agriculture, Oo-opera- 
tive Societies, Fisheries, the Veterinary Department and the depart- 
ment of Excise and Salt which were in the year 1921 transferred to 
the Minister for Agriculture and Pulilic Works, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed 
Nuwab Ali (Jhaudhuri, under the reloims achenio. Before that Excise 
and Salt had been dealt with by the Finance Member of Oouncil 
.ind the other subjects by the Revenue Member. 


Agriculture-— In an important resolution which was issued in 
^'9 Jiy Government on the policy of the Agricultural Department 
-as. stated that they were aiming at the solution of two problems; 
the .... jjjg provision of the best obtainable seed for any type 
of agrioul produce, anil the second the creation of an agency for 
its istn research work of the department, which includes 

the in^s oonducteil at the 

Dacca gne tu. ^ Station, which is the headquarters of the chemical, 
b otaniou ttk j sections, whilst there is a smaller investigating 
^j|||[|^(j||||^®^gal at Chinsura, Unfortunately, though research 
work was ' chemical section, the chemical expert 

was ordoputSiAi Provinces for the greater part of 

the period! bul#® streugthened in 1920 by the 

addition of a secoW botanist. Much activity was displayed 

in bolb the bot»»!?“^ sections under Messrs. Hector and 

Finlow, respeotively.^-.^*'® discovery of the now well-known races of 
Kakya Bombai jute an''* rice, belongs to the previous 

administration. These*’! POp»lar and the cultivators 

appreciate the fact tha< produce far more than the local varie- 
ties. But during the presv.-! varieties of jute have 

.been discovered wliich are better than Awiv^; of these 

are called R-8.^ and D-184, which are strains of the Kaktja liumbai 


race, but are immune from the disease of chlorosis and have 
proved slightly better yieldors. The first is suitable to Eastern 
Bengal and the second to northern Bengal ; botli are in demand. 
The third is Chinsura Green, which is suitable to Western Bengal 
and is popular on account of its evceptioual yielding capacity. 
Katukiam, a heavy yielding variety of autumn rice, belongs to the 
period, whilst investigations Into various other kinds of rice were also 
made. A kind of sugarcane called the yellow tanna variety was found, 
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which stands out pre-euiiucutly as the one best suited to the varying 
conditions of Bengal, and a definite stage was reached in the selection 
of the host rabi pulses and oilseitls. It may bo ailded that a definite 
stage was also reached in the cattle-breeding operations at the Rang- 
pur cattle farm, and that in 1921 the first batch of 12 half-bred Ilissar 
bulls was sent out and stalioiieil at various farms and veterinary 
dispensaries in North Bengal. On acconni of the public interest 
aroused in cotton by the high price of cloth, Ct'rtain experiments were 
also made in cotton, Imt so far they do not indicate that this <5rop 
is suitud to the climate of Bengal except in tlte (lidttagoiig Hill 
Tracts. Moreover, a cotton survey has been started as a result of the 
rocoinmendations of the Indian ('ottun Committee. All this is re- 
presentative of the very valuable work done in the research branch of 
the department. But it is not generally understood that this investiga- 
tion and research reijuires great patience and systematic work over a 
number of years, and, for that reason, the department used tf) be the 
subject of much criticism from uninformed persons iin])atient for 
results. 

Farms and seed distribution.— It is the policy of Government to 
establish a demonstration and seed farm in each district, at the rate 
of two or three a year, for the dual purpose of adjusting tire results 
of Bcientlfle iiiventigatious at the central research stations to local 
conditions and of taking up the study of purely local problems. 
During the perio<l they were being established at Barisul, Pabna, 
Buri, Bankitra, Faridpur, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri and Kaagamati in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, whilst work was actually started on the 
farms at Bariaal and Fulma, A private farm at Gosaha was handed 
over to the charge of the department by Sir Daniel Hamilton, Seed- 
stores were also establisiied by Government at every district head* 
quarters ami in some subdivisions for the sale of approved seecl and 
agricultural implements, it being left to private effort to establish seed- 
stores [t>r smaller areas. In 1921, however, Mr. G. Evans, the Director 
of Agrieuiture, in view of the remarkable and expaiuliug demand for 
departmental seed, drew up a scheme for utilising private agencies 
more extensively for the propagation and ilistributioii of such seed. 
The cmtral stations will supply seed to the district farms. These in 
turn will distribute it to private farms estatilished through the agency 
of private proprietors, Government and Wards' estates and co-operative 
agriculturat associations, where the seed wilt be propagated for a 
further period befuro distribution to the cultivators. BsUsfactory 
progress has already been made in the working of these private farms, 
and the scheme seems to offer scope for fatnre development. 
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Agricultural associations.— I'rolKiWy most alrikin*,' dovelop- 
lut'iil' of till* poriod in tlie direction of the ereutiou of an agency 
for tlie disU’ibutiou of tin' heat obtaiaulile weed wai the iiuiugur.ition, 
and tlu) raitid inoroaue in tlie uniubers, of iion-olficial agricultural 
Hooieties limited to very Hinall areas and coin])osed of practical 
agriculturirin really intoresteil in local agricultural improvement. Lord 
lionaldshay, though he did not actually inaugurate the system which 
started in the district of Birldium on the lines of similar conti- 
nental societies, did a great deal to foster the growth of such 
associations of which there are now over 1500 in existence. The 
functions of siicli associations of agriualturi..its are to test and ad- 
jiidicaU) on iinproveinents suggested to them liy tlie Agricultural 
Department, to discuss their successes anil failures with each other 
and to bring their needs to the notice of the Agricultural Deiiurlment ; 
by this means the assoeialions serve as a much needed link between 
Government and the people. In 1921 it was decided In the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Public "Works that such societies should, in future, 
be organised as far as possible on a co-operative basis. They will 
therefore not only engage in such activities as the supply of seed and 
manure to members, but will also be in a position to undertake 
the more complicated form of agricultural improvement such as 
irrigation and draiuago projects and the joint purchase and sale of 
agricultural machinery. 

Staff. — The increasing activities of the department have naturally 
led to an increase in the executive staff. Whilst there were only 
two Deputy Directors in existence at the beginning of the period, 
posts for five such officers, oi'e for each division, have now been 
sanctioned ; a district agricultural officer was appointed in every 
district and some progress was made towards the appointment of a 
demonstrator in every thana in the province. 

Al[ricultural education. — Agricultural education was also taken up 
during the piTiod, Two agricultural vernacular schools wore opened 
at Dacca and C'hinsura, hut in view of their costliness, they have been 
converterl iiiio secondary agricuUaral schools ; and a scheme for a 
cheaper type of scluiol for elemeuiary agrionltural education came 
under the consideration of Government. Meanwhile, in response to a 
popular demand for higher agricultural edneation at an institution 
belonging to the province, a scheme for the establishment of an 
agriouttural institute at Dacca on the lines recommended by the 
Calcutta University (Jommissiun acting on the advice of Mr. S, Milligan, 
at that time the Director of Agriculture in Kengal, which would bo 
devoted to the technical and practical training of persons who had 
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already received a good theoretical and scientific odncation, was 
sanctioned by Government. No work could, however, he started on 
the buildings for the institute owing to the financial stringency. 

Sericulture. — As a result of th.i report on the silk industry in 
India by Mr. Lefroy, tho sericuiturul bnneh of tlie agricultural 
department was entirely re-organized anil placed under a Deputy 
Director of Gericulturo with a view to counteract the diminution of 
silk production, to organize the brunch proiierly and to co-ordinate 
its activitie.-'. A second Superiulendeut of Sericidture and a Hericul- 
tural llesearoh export were appointeil. There was a marked di'Uppear- 
aru’c during the period fif the reliietance of the silkwortn rearer to 
take Government seed, despite the fact that it is not yet entirely 
disease free ; and in tlie end the demand greatly exceeded the supply. 

Water hyacinth.— That there has been a considerable extension of 
the water hyacinth within recent years in Hengal is a matter of 
common knowledge. This is a moat ilangerous pest which grows and 
exteuila extremely rapidly in wells, ponds, rivers, channels, and in fact 
wherever water is available ; it is a ilanger to both navigation and 
cultivation. The lest methods of checking its spread were, therefore, 
under the consideration of the Agricultural Department. Successful 
experiments were made of im utility for the extraction of potash, and 
in 19:11 Go\ernni-nt appointed a committee of oiliciala and uou-olfioials 
under the chairmaiisliip of Sir .Tugadis Cltandra l!o>e to consider the 
whole matter and make practical proposals for eradicating the pest. 

Attitude of Lord Ronaldshay.— D«»rd Ronaldshay addressed several 
meetings connecteil with agriculture and in 1920 inaiigurateil the Boanl 
of the Bengal Agricultural Department, an ofticial advisory hotly on 
agricultural problems peculiar to Bengal. In 1921 steps were taken to 
secure the representation of the non-ollicial element on it. His 
Kxcellency took a keen interest in the department for ho recognised 
that agriculture was an industry with which the lives of the vast 
majority of tlie proper of Bengal wore indi.sHolubly bound up and 
therefore that tho proper development of the deptutmeiit was a matter 
of considerable moment. He, therefore, lost no opportunity of pointing 
out what the department had done and of liefemling it against 
uninfot'ined criticism. His view of the department may be gathered 
from his expression of opinion that the Minister, on whom the control 
of tho department devolved in 1921, would hav*' charge of a depart- 
ment which had achieved results of solid and permanent worth to 
the teeming cultivators of the soil, and an organization proved by 
experience to be best fitted to the requirements of Bengal and capable 
of steady expansion as time and ciicumstances might demand. 
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C0"0p6rfttiV6 S00tGti6S. — Lord Eonaldshay also attached Iimuiense 
Imijortaiioe to tho co-operative movement because It was capable of 
playing an ianporcant part iu the broad scheme of policy which he 
ha<I adopted as the guiding principle of his administration, and which 
he concisely summnl up, when addressing the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference held in 1918, in one phrase as the promotion of the 
welfare of the people. In every direction a remarkable development 
took place in the period ; in the expansion of the number of societies 
and members j in the extension of the movement in response to the 
industrial awakening from credit to non-orodil and non-agrioultural 
societies ; in the detailed technique of the working of the department ; 
in the interest taken by the general public in the movement and in 
the moral, economic and social progress of the people affected by it. 
On the 30th June 1917 there were 3,086 societies with a membership 
of nearly 150,000 and a working capital of over 151 lakhs, 
whilst on the 30th June 1921 the number of societies had increased 
by more than double to 6,366 with a membership of nearly 250,000 
and a working capital of over 333 lakhs. This is a notable 
advance and it is not by any means merely an advance on paper, 

Mr. J. T. Donovan, 1.0,3., was in charge of the department as 
Registrar for the greater part of the period and he has been congratu- 
lated by Government for the great stride the movement made during 
his tenure of ofidoe. 

Types of now societies.— One of the most important societies 
formed in the period was the Provincial Bank, or more correctly, 
the Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, which was formed 
in 1918 with the objects of keeping the money of its afdliated societies 
employed all the year round by the utilisation of their surplus and 
of assisting its members, who are central banks and other societies, 
in other ways. These objects have been achieved. It has followed 
a careful and cautious policy and this has enabled it to retain the 
confidence of the depositors ; in tho year ending the 30th June 1921 
no less than five lakhs of rupees were received in deposits from the 
public, though its rates are sometimes less and never more than the 
rates offered by Government and public bodies. 

One of the most successful societies was the Naogaon Qat\ja Culti- 
vators’ Co-operative Society, Limited, in the district of Rajshahl, which 
was floated in 1917. The object of this society was to eliminate the 
middlemen between Government and the ganja cultivators, so that 
the profits made by the former should go to tho latter. Government 
granted to the society the monopoly of trading in ganga and bhang. 
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Ita ttotivLties have beea extended in the direction of a large co- 
operative Hlore, a printing proaa, the erection of a new diapensary, 
a demonstration farm, the erection of schools, the relief of distress, 
and town improvement. In fact, it makes a lil<l on the ground of 
efSciency and financial stability to monopolise the local self-govern- 
ment of the f/anja mahals. It hiis certainly opened up a new era 
of prosperity for the ganja cultivators of Nangaon ; in its first year 
it made a profit of over live lakhs of rupees, In 1921, however, it 
passed through a sev<>re crisis owing to an attempt to spread the 
non-co-operation movemeiil in the area. This failed, Imt internal 
dissension, for which th» agitators were to stniie extent responsible, 
considerably hampuro<l the development of its work. There is now, 
however, every re.ison to bele-ve th.-it the society will continue Us 
former prosperotis eareer. 

The next society which deserves mention is the agricultural supply 
and sale society of the colonists of Khepupara in the district of 
Rakarganj. Their dealings in rice have been so successful that they 
built a granary for storing rice which they had hitherto been forced 
to sell at a sacrifice for want of storage room ; they also decided to 
purchase machinery for husking purposes. 

During the period, in particular in the years 1920 and 1921, there 
was a marked increase owing to the prevalent high prices in the 
number of co-operative stores for the purchase and sale of general 
necessaries. They came into existence with the sole idea of under- 
selling tratiers who were believed to bo profiteering, Tlnfortunately, 
h«)wever, they were organised by men with little or no business 
experience and, therefore, owing to bad managtoneut, etc,, out of more 
than one hundred of such societies not more than ten were successful 
and not more than four justified their existence. As an example of 
such a succcssfitl society the Hurirhat uo-operativu village store may 
he moutioued. This exercised an important influence on prices in the 
neighbouring markets where it opened stalls. 

Amongst industrial aocietiea the most invportant was the Hankura 
Industrial Oo-operative Dnion which was estoblisheil originally iu the 
year 19111 and which was used with advantage to afford relief by 
giving employment to weavers during the faminj in Bunkura in 1919. 
Government gave a gnarantee of a quarter of a lakh of rnpeee, bat 
the guarantee was not drawn upon. On the contrary a profit was 
made and .lOU families of weavers were kept off the relief works. 
By this means a considerable eti mains was (^ven to the weaving 
industry in the district of Etankura, and, iuciitentally, better cloth is 
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now woven than the weavers could have attempted to make two or 
three years af»o. 

To comi)lete the description it is necessary to mention the milk 
societies near f'alcutta, which however autfered an eclipae temporaiily; 
the HUfCehsfuI Calcutta Credit Kociclies, which ailord great assistance 
to middle-clatiS employees in Calcutta offices, and the formation of 
irrigation and anti-malarial societies. For a time a special officer was 
appointed to tied with industrial societies. The department was not 
however content with its mere evpansion, but it proceeded to put its 
house in order l)y the adoption of many of the recommendations of 
tlie Committee on Co-operation in India, the initiation of a sound 
sysh'm of audit by a special agency and the elimination of societies 
which were thoroughly unsound and a danger to the movement. 
Steps were taken to liijuidate such societies, and the Public Demands 
Recover}’ Act was amended by the Bengal Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment), Act, liilS (B. C. I of IDIS), so as to facilitate their 
liquidation, a somewhat slow process under the ordinary law. The 
rules under the Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 were also 
revised and elaborated. 

The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society.— Oue important 
feature of the period was the increasing interest taken by the public 
in the movement, in parlicnlar by the zatnindars ; and the annual 
departmental co-operative conferences always aroused a good deal of 
interest. In this respect the moat notable private enterprise of the 
period was the formation of the Bengal Co-operative Organization 
Society, which attracted to itself representative men from the land- 
owning, mercantile and commercial classes. Its main object is to 
develop general interest in co-operation ; it is a central bureau of 
information and advice on matters of co-operation ; it has a library, 
gives lectures aud publishes The Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Go-opera- 
tive Journal and the Bhandar, a monthly Bengali journal. 

Social, moral and economic effects of the movement.- There were 
many instances of the exceilont social, moral and economic effects of 
the movement during the period. The case of the Naogaon Ganja 
Society has already been mentioned ; and the economic effects in the 
case of other societies can be readily understood. One group of 
societies maintain that they have not only reduced the rate of interest 
nortnaily chargetl in the area for themselves, but also for other 
residents in it. The members of another society pledged themselves 
to abstain from drink and requested the Magistrate to remove the 
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local ilrink shop. In auothur oatu* the members pleilfied themselves 
not to insist upon a follow-villager giving a ceremonial feast, and so 
forth. 

Control and staffs — ^The remarkable activity of the Department of 
(’o-operative Societies involved an expansion of its staflT. The perma- 
nent retention of the Rogistr.ir, as head of the department, was 
recognised by the Kocretary of State as a necessity; wliilst a Deputy 
Registrar was also sanctioned. In addition the posts of five Deputy 
Collectors designated As-'iscant Registrars, one to snpervise the work 
of division, wore suiictioned : four have l)eeu iippoitited, the fifth 
will he appointed wlien fiinds were available; and the nnmltor of 
aiiditori and inspectors were iucrtuised nuniially. .Vt the close of 
the period the iiuestifm of putting the whole department on a perma- 
nent footing was under cousid-'ration. In R.ti .Jamini Mohan 

Mitra Bahadur, a member of the Provincial Kxeciitive Service, was 
appointed to be Registrar for the second time. 

Fisheries. — The work done by the Fisheries Department tlurlng 
the period sufters severely in comparison with the work done by 
the Agricnltnral Department and the Department of I ’o-operatLve 
Bocietie.i. The depaumant was, htiwever, only started as a branch 
of the Agricultural Dep:irtineut in lUll and inaugurated as a separate 
department in May VJ17 ; and it is at present at the stage of experi- 
ment and re.SBarch, which, just as in the case of agriculture, requires 
great patience and systematic work covering a number of years. For 
this reason vieible results of any cousenuence have not yet been 
attained ami, cons * lueutly, the B’ishmes Department was the butt of 
much criticism during the period. The «loparttneut was alst> seriously 
handicapped i>y the loss of the whole of its superior permanent staff 
in the year l'.iiy-20 liy the retirement of Mr. Houthwell, tlic Director 
of Fislieries, who was on leave, thi* resignation of the Kuperintendent 
of Fisheries, wlm actml for him, ami the ileath of the other Siiperin- 
temleut of Fislieries. Pending the appmnrment of a Director of 
Fisheries, whose services it is diflicutt to procure, the department 
has been temporarily placed under the Direcuor of .VgrionUnn* again. 
Ho far certain definite results have been attained in carp-cultiirai ex- 
periments ; carp have been found to breed in confined waters under 
certain special conditions and an ariiticial method of fertilisntiott of 
the oggs has been discovered. In I'JIO an experiment was startetl 
on a small scale of the appointment of district fishery otiicer.s with a 
view to decentralise the work and to bring the department { closer 
touch with organised private enterprise. They were mainly employed 
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in making a survey oE fisheries and in the -introduction o£ co-opera- 
tive societies amongst fishermen. On the 1st April 1921 the arrange- 
ment for the joint control of the Fisheries Department for the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa was stopped. 

Veterinary Department. — The Veterinary Department continued to 
make quiet but steady progress during the quinquennium. The 
number of veterinary assistants employed in the districts, who are 
paid partly from local and partly from Government funds, rose from 
92 at the commencement of the period to 111 on the Hist March 

1921, the numl)er of veterinary dispensaries or hospitals from 25 to 

;j 7 in the same period and. the number of stud bulls kept by Govern- 
ment and local bodies from 71 to 132. As an example of the good 

work done by the veterinary assistants it is noiioeable that nearly 
90,000 animals were inoculated in the year ending on the .31st March 
1921 against rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia and anthrax, and 
that the death-rate amongst the inoculated was only slightly in excess 
of one per cent. There was a large increase in the annual number 
of inoculations during the period. The pay of veterinary assistants 
was increased in order to offer sufficient attractions to studenis with 
a general education, whilst that of the Deputy Superintendents was 
also increased on the recommendation of the Public Services 
Commission so as to be on a par with the increased pay in the 
Agricultural Department. The Civil Veterinary Department is not, 
however, now under the Agricultural Department. It was put 
directly under Government in the year 1920 with the senior veteri- 
nary officer in the province, Colonel Smith, the Principal of the 
Bengal Veterinary College, as the head of the department with the 
designation of ‘•Veterinary Adviser to the Government of Bengal." 
Useful work was done by the Bengal Veterinary College, which was 
visited more than once by Lord Ronaldshay ; and practically all 
the Bengal graduates from it have received employment as veteri- 
nary assistants in the province. The staff of the college was 
augmented by the appointment of a second Imperial officer, and that 
of the Civil Veterinary Department by the appointment of a second 
Deputy Superintendent for the Eastern Bengal divisions, both in the 
year 1920. 

ExoltS. — The most important administrative change relating to ex- 
cise which was effected *luring the period was the gradual introduction 
of the "Bengal Fixed-fee” system of assessing excise and opium shops 
throoghout the province instead of the method of settling them by 
aneUQn^ which had been in vogue for about fifty years. The selec- 
tion, ot sites for these shops now rests with the Collectors assisted 
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by advisory committees oiitaiile Oalcatta and with licensing boards 
for the municipalities situated within the Calcutta urea. The new 
system provides that the monthly assessment of the shops is adjusted 
automatically on the basis of the i&sues in the preceding month. 
The pi ices of intoxicating articles are also fixed and duties are 
automatically regulated in proportion to those prices. Government 
are thus able to e.xerci8e a better control on the consumption of 
intoxicating articles and are also able to regulate prices with reference 
to consumption in pursuance of the policy of securing a minimum of 
consumption with a maximum of revenue. The revenue rose from over 
]!| orores in llUfi-l? to nearly two orores in 11*20-21, j.e., liy nearly 
3ti per cent., liut the consumption of country spirit increased by only 
22 per cent, whilst that of 0 |iiuin and ijanjii decreased. This increase 
in the consumption of country spirit was, liowever, exactly wiped out 
during the months of April to December 1921 by the imposition of an 
increase in excise taxation and In the retail prices of country spirit, 
but this was unaccompanied by any correspondingly large decrease 
(which only amounted to 7 per cent.) of revenue. The picketing of 
liquor shops by non-co-operators was also responsible, to some extent, 
for a decrease in consumption. In the same year Mr. Johnson, the 
well-known American prohibitionist, visited Oaleutta and Darjeeling, 
where his visit attracted much attention and Several prohibition 
meetings were held. Previously however to his visit a resolution recom* 
mending total prohibition hail been moved and lost in the Legislative 
Council, though steps were taken to secure a further diminution of 
oonsumption by closing several shops and raising duties and prices. 
It was impossible to go any further. 

Facilities were given for the usi* of alcohol for industrial purposes, 
specially for the muiiuructure of modicines, with the result that they 
competed successfully with medicines imported from Germany. 

Salt. — At tlie contmeucenieut of the period abnormal conditions 
prevailed in the salt market, and a situation arose which necessitated 
tlie intervention of Government and the limiting of prices under the 
Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules. A fall in the amount of the 
stocks at the warehouses teil to a fear that there would be a shortage 
of stocks, and the clematid became so considerable that prices rose 
rapidly from the middle of October 1UI7, onlmiuating in a very high 
figure at the end of November 1917. High retail prices as a conse- 
quence prevailed throughout the province and were in part respoMibk 
for an epulemte of looting of markets and baxaars. Oovernmeat aes- 
onrdingly stepped in and made arrangements to ensure ample sapplim 
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of salt and to fix maximum prices for its wholesale and retail price. 
Tiio abnuilance of supply so caused led to a fall in prices below 
the maximum fixed by Government in March 1918. The price 
continued to fall until the maximum rate was reduced ; finally, all 
restrictions on the prices were withdrawn on the 1st December 1920. 
The situation in 1917 naturally excited considerable interest and the 
possibility of the iocal manufacture of salt in Bengal was discussed in 
the Legislative Council. Though the reasons for the ousting of 
indigenous salt by the imported article were practically incontrover- 
tible and were still operative as against the likehood of any 
re-establisliment of the local industry, Goveniniont decided that they 
would consider any practical proposition for the local manufacture of 
salt. The manufacture of salt was accordingly permitted in a few 
districts and a license was given to a company to manufacture salt, 
but these measures have proved ineffective. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Public Works and Irrigation. 

Changes in the Public Works Department.— iicixiintincnt ct 
a soc( ml Cliiuf KukIuiht (Irrigation) for tho proviiico \^uh inigiiiully 
in 111 Hi, an a tomporaiy iu«a8iirt*, fm* fivo yt-af. nu 

acoount of Mio large increase of work In the I’liMie Worka Depart* 

inout. This (leparlinent is tlivhleil into two main liraiieheH. the 

lioails ami Buildings branch (including Railways) ami the Irrigution 
branch, of which the two Chief JhigiueerB are fir-iijfinn Secret iries 
to Government. Though siibwquently every etfnri was innde to 
decrease work or delegate duties, th'*ir elleet was more than coiinter- 
lialanced by the development of important irrigation, tirainage and 
canal schemes. The post of Chief Engineer of the Irrigation 

liranch was therefore retained and, liually, made permanent. This 
made the separation of the Roads and Bui ii lings bnineh from the 
Irrigation branch for the purposes of the reforms scheme, according 
to which the former branch is “transferred” and the latter 
“ reserved,” a comparatively simple matter ; ami a complete di^ ision 
of the whole department was effeeteil, so far as funds permitted 
from the Ist December 1921. Before the introduction of tlie re- 
forms scheme of Government both l>ranchea had linen in the charge 
of the Revenue Member of Council, hut aftervtards the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan took charge of Irrigation and the 
Ilon’lile Nawah Syed Kawab Ali Ohatidhuri of Public Works. For the 
greater part of the period Messrs. (•. P. Walsli ami F. A, A. 
Cowley, C.I.E., v\ere the Chief Engineers in charge of Heads 
(and Bnlldiugs) and Irrigation, respectively. .Mr. Covdey died 

in harness in 1921, The re-organiration of the different servici'S 
which constitute the department consequent upon the recontmenda- 
tions of the Public Services Commisaion gave rise to smne difficulty, 
but eventually three services were ccmatitutiMl, vl*,, the Indian Service 
of Engineers, the Bengal Engineering Service and the Subordinate 
Engineering Service ; while the Secretary of State tiecided that for 
specialist appointments specialist services should Is? constitnted under 
the throe main heads, architectural, sanitary and electrical, on a 
provincial basis. It may, however, lie remarkeil thai the Klevarlc 
Inspector was transferred in 1920 to the contr*»l of the Director of 
Industries, in so far as his duties nmler the Electricity Act (IX of 
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1!I2()) iiro coneeruiitl, whilst the Sanitary Engineer is now Chief 
Engineer of the Public Health Department and is under the control 
<)C that department. In 11)21 the Govornment of India recommend- 
ed to the local Government the policy of transferring public works, 
excluding irrigation, to local bodies. This important measure was 
under consideration at the end of the period. 

Roads.— The question of oommunioations in Darjeeling and the 
Western Duars attracted attention during the period j and Sir John 
Oumming, then the Member in charge, drew up in 1919 a complete 
acheiuo for the development of communications in the Wostoru 
Duars. It was contingent for its full development on contributions 
from the tea-planting interests for the construction of certain of the 
roads whioh benefit that industry; and, in the absence of such 
contributions, the scheme is only partially being given effect to. 
The improvement of communications in the Darjeeling district was 
brought by the tea industry to the notice of His Excellency who 
was able to effect some improvement, though the finaucial position 
and the inability of the industry to make any contribntlons 
precluded the undertaking of any large projeoc. The large majority 
of the roads in the province are under the control of district 
boards or municipalities. 

Buildings. — The more important buildings, such as the Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases, whioh were finished during the period, are 
already mentioned in their proper place in this review ; otherwise 
the works carried out were of a general character such as the 
erection, enlargement and maintenance of public ofiBoes, hospitals, 
education buildings, police-stations, and so forth. It will suffice to 
note here that the period was one of considerable activity in build- 
ing construction, even thongh individual departments were inclined 
to consider themselves starved in this respect ; ami that the proposed 
but ultimately postponed partition of the districts of Midnapore and 
Mymensingh letl to the temporary formation of two public works 
divisions to deal with the large amonnt of building coustrnotion 
involved. 

Railways.— With the exception of a few light railways, all the 
important railways in Bengal are under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. The principal extension was the net-work of railways 
connecting up Mymenslugh with Netrakona, Keshoreganj and Bhairab 
Baser: they were opened in 1917 and 191H. Amongst smaller railways 
the oi^mpletion of the Kalighat-Falta and Khulua-Bagerhat lines in 
1B17 and 1918, respectively, may be mentioned. Public interest was 
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uviiicoil in tiu' problem of devisiiiK railway conuuumeutiou l«'tw«o« 
Calcutta and Eastern Pen/jal, so as to avoid tlic inland sffaiu(*r 
journey to Dacca on the one hand, or to J'arisal on rhe other. The 
problem is, however, fraught with considerable ditlieulties owimj to 
the fact that the railways would cro.ss important drainai>e tine-, of 
the country or traverse ahi£tin/> rivers or the probability that the 
necessary railway embankment miftht cauee an alt-raiion in thi> 
natural drainage and aubsetiiieiitly in the sanitary eonilition of the 
area. On account of similar dilficulties the Faridpnr-.lepson- railwaj 
sclnnne was abandoned, but a recoimaissunee survey was made of 
the Faridpur-Harisal route. A Committee was also appoint. -d in I'diiO 
to advise on the feasibility of a railway in tlie tract of country 
lying between the Padina and Dhaleswari rivers in ordi r to shorten 
the journey from (loulundo to Dacca. At tlie einl of the period the 
report of the Committee, which rccommeuded a eertsiiii line as 
suitable, was under consideration. One of the matters to which Lord 
Ronaldshay directed his attention was the safety of the public on 
thi‘ highway along which the Darjeeling-Himalayau Railway, which 
is subject to a measure of control by this (lovernment, is conistriioted ; 
and he succeeded in getting a ntimber of ilangerona level crossings 
on that road eliminated. It is interesting to record that in the year 
1021 an e.\pert visited Calcutta to collect information for a report 
on the practicability of tube railways for Calcutta in accordance 
with the recommendation of a Committee appointed to consider the 
problem of rapid transportation in and round about Calcutta. 

Bengal Aerial Ropeways BIH.— The Bengal Aerial Kopeways Itill 
to facilitate the construction of aerial ropeways intended f.ir the 
public carriage of goods an<l ptisseugerH and to prt»vide for ade.juate 
administrative control over the coiistnictinii and working of the same 
was introduced in the Legislative Connell in 11)21, but it was with" 
ilrawn in 1922 for revision m the light of the knowledge reganling 
private ropeways required in Bengal in connection with the working 
of collieries, which became evident on the publication of the draft 
bill. 

Erosion of Rampur-Boaiia, Pabna and Noakhall.— There was con- 

slderabU* anxiety during the perlml as to the fate of the three 
towns and district headquarters of Bampnr-BuaUa. I’abna an I KtuikhaU 
which were threatened l>y erosion. The measures which were taken 
in the case of Rampur-Boaiia saved the district jail and the Uiwn from 
erosion by the river Ganges, but a considerable area south of the 
town of Pabna was washed away by that river despite the preeau- 
tiuuB taken by the Public Works Departoteut to prevent it. The 
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co.wf liiK* of tlu" ilifltriot ol Noalthali in the neighbourhood of tho 
town Ilf Noakhali has for some years been subjecteil to eneroaoh- 
inont by the waters of the Bay of Bengal and at tho end of the 
lieriod, it was decided that the town could no longer be considered 
free from the danger of dchtructioii in the near future. The ques- 
tion of a aite foi a new headquarters of the district was therefore 
taken into consideration. 

The Grand Trunk Canal. — Probably the most important work 
undertaken liy the Irrigation Department was the preparation and 
o.'cocution of tho anti-malarial schemes which have been referred 
to idscwhere in connection with the anti-malarial campaign of Lord 
Rimaldshay. It was, however, concerned with other important projects. 
Tin* Mmlaripnr Bil water-route, by which direct oommnnioation was 
obtained between Madaripnr and other jute centres and the terminus 
of tho Eastern Bengal Railway at Khulna, was for all practical 
purposes com])leted at the end ol the previous administration. 
During the present administration the Grand Trunk Canal scheme for 
making tho route between Calcutta and those centres still shorter was 
finally framed by Mr. 0. Addams- Williams, C.I.E!., and was eventually 
sanctioned l>y the Secretary of State in 1920, It had been under 
consideration for some twenty years. This canal will connect Calcutta 
with the main river system of Eastern Bengal and though it will 
only lie 221 miles long, it will shorten tho important inland steamer 
route from Calcutta to the groat jnte and rice centres by 120 miles, 
A long inland harbour with railway and warehouse facilities will be 
constructed at Mauiktola which should do much to relieve tho con- 
gestion on the Ilooghly by permitting vessels to turn without entering 
that ri\ep. The harbour and its connected basins will provide a 
wide frontage of nearly 14 miles and it seems inevitable that with 
these facilitie. a new industrial Centro will bo created in tlie 
neighbourhood. Incidentally the construction of tho canal will afford 
the means of reclaiming a large water-logged area in the near 
vicinity of Calcutta, thus improving tho sanitary condition generally, 
whilst affording an avenue for the expansion of the city towards 
the east. The canal is admitted on all sides to be essential for the 
uileiuatc dsvelopment of the natural waterways of the Canges della 
in which Bmgal possesses one of the finest systems of waterways in 
the world. In 192u active steps were taken to commence the work 
by acquiring the necessary land and ordering the necessary dredgers, 
but in 1921 tbe adverse financial position of the province made a 
postpoiiment necessary pending a further examination into the pre- 
dnetive aspects of the scheme. lu 11)20 it had been estimated to 
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liost Mlishtly ov(>r tin**'* crorcs ; ami it hail hm-ji yutU'iiaifil that 
11 return of (>•? per cent, would be obtained. 

Oamodar project— The (irand Trunk fJaual id primarily a na\i- 
■nation project, but another large project, vis!., that of the Damndar 
canal in the diatriot of Burdwan waa alao being inveitigated a*, an 
irrigation project, and in 1921 it receive 1 the .,ariction of the 
Secretary of State at an estimated cost of 70 lakhs. The proj-cr has 
in view tho objects of ensuring a supply of water to the existing 
Uden fJand and of irrigating a tract of eoimtry in the tlistrict of 
Hiirdwan, in which agricultural operation:) are at pr«-.enf pia-einons 
owing to the irrog)darly dialribnted rainfall. 'I’he scheme provides f(»r 
th«‘ construction of an anicut across the river D.iTiiodar at K.ikirher.i 
about 2.S miles above Burdwan, a main eanal 2S miles in length 
and one main branch. Altogether it is anticipated that the proje<-t 
will irrigate over 300 square miles; anti it will in atldition improve 
the sanitary conditions of a large area In the Bnnlwun and Ilooghly 
ilistricts. 

Waterways Advisory Committee.— A Waterways Committer- has 
been in existence since the year 19Ut) to inspect periotlically the 
natural and artiftelal waterways between Calcutta and Eii.stern Bengal 
and to suggest measures of improvement. It snbsetiui-ntly sufferetl 
several changes and in I91X the joint steamer companies of Calcutta 
fthe India General Navigation and Railway Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company), who however watited a Trust, urge*l 
the necessity of greater centraliml control in order to iimnre greater 
co-ordination in tho matter of river conservancy betwo'n the various 
local Governments concerned. It was therefore deculed in 192(1 that 
the sphere of the existing Waterways Advisory f'timmitteo shttnM he 
enlargetl by making it possible to have «‘xtra reprost-ntution for the, 
provinces of Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The Member in charge 
of Irrigation is the President, ami railway, steami-r and commt-rci.tl 
interests are also represented on the Cominittc)-. It a as also ilo-ided 
that their functions should be to advta- on tirstiy, the maiutetunee 
and improvements ot waterways, more specially the Gatiges, Brahma- 
putra and Meghmi gro ip of waterways which nmneet Bengal with 
Bihar and Orissa on tho one haml and with AsH«im on the oth*-r; 
and, secondly, the regulation of trafBo on these wat-rways. 

Upper Hooghly river and its feeders-Nadia rlvers.~-'i'ow.trds the 
end ot the previous administration Major F. C. Hirst, i.a., Director of 
Surveys, Bengal, had submitted a report on the condition of the rpiier 
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Iloof'hly rivi'r aud its feeders. On this Government appointed a 
(Joininittee con->if>tin<» oE pvaetioal men with special knowledge of the 
waterways of the province to report upon the steps which should be 
taken to carry out systematic observations of the changes in these 
rivers, and also, if possible, to improve their condition as navigable 
channels and as feeders for the Lower Hooghly. In 1920 Government 
accepted their main recommendation and appointed a permanent Board 
andiT the ehairnianship of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Department, 
to e'tamine all important projects concerning either drainage, irrigation, 
salutation or transport which are likely to restrict tho free flow of 
flood watt*r. Meanwhile contour surveys of the connected areas were 
undertak m. Tlie Hoard compriaetl, besides the chairman and two other 
oflicials, Kir Alexander (then Mr.) Murray, who was then President of 
tlie Heugal Chamber of Commerce and had been nominated by that 
body, and a representative of the joint steamer companies. In this 
connection it may be of interest to those who are alarmed by the 
possibility of the Ganges sweeping down the river Hooghly through 
the Bhugirathi, as the Hooghly is called in its upper reaches, and 
wiping the city of Calcutta off the map, to learn that, on the con- 
trary, bandelling and dredging operations had to be undertaken to 
induce the Gauge.s to send as large a supply of water as possible down 
the Bhagirathi. 

Kidderpore bridge. — In 1918 a Committee which had been appoint- 
ed to examine the Kidderpore bridge over the Tolly’s Nala in Calontta 
reported that it had deteriorate! so greatly owing to the congestion of 
traflic on it and its approaches as to make it unsafe for use. There- 
fore, from Keptemher 1918, all heavy vehicular traffic, including tram 
cars, was stopped. A new bridge is under construction. 

Other activities of the irrigation Department.— The above descrip- 
tion, however, does not complete the tale of the multifarious duties 
att<l work of the Irrigation Department. The canals and embankments 
in Midnapore and in the central portion of the province contribute a 
large amount of work ; means were investigated for the prevention of the 
recurring flooils of the Damotlar river regarding which Lord Ronaldshay 
made HU interesting speech in 1918; the principles to be observed 
In determining the headway and waterway to bo provided under railway 
bridges over navigable channels were settled ; the question of the 
improvement and sanitation of Tolly’s Nala was taken up and the work 
proceeded with ; an investigation was made of the drainage conditions of 
the area lying between the Dhaleswari and the Psdma rivers in order to 
discover means of improving the sanitation of the area between the rivers 
and to improve tho EaeiUtiea for navigation ; bandelling operations were 
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fionilucteil in the channt*! of the rivpr (raiiRe'i at Rampur-Hoalia in ortltT 
to improve navigation aii<l sanitary conilitions ami to maintain tin* 
water-supply of the town. Bandelling was also nmlertakcm on the 
ilangea between Rajraahal and Goaluiulo so as to maintain a navigalile 
channel with 6 feet depth of water throughout the Ganges ; investi- 
gations were made into the snitability of the liidyiidltari river as an 
outfall for Ciilcutta drainage ; enquiries were mad»‘ into the ineasnres 
necessary for protecting certain areas from Hood ; a hytlro-eleetric 
survey was undertaken, tind so forth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Sumtnapy. 

It in now pOHSiblo to tabulate the principal achievements of the 
period. The more important are probably the following in the order 
in which they have boon dealt with — 

( I ) the inauguration of a reformed scheme of Government em- 

bodying a substantial instalment of responsible Govern- 
ment ; 

{2) till' o.’ctorinination of a dangerous anarchical movement by 
means of the Defence of India Act, and the skilful adminis- 
tration of that Act ; 

(;i) the measnres taken to deal with the non-oo-operators ; 

(4) the provision of men, money and material for the prosecu- 

tion of the war ; 

(5) the revision of the system of administration in the district 

of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; 

( 6 ) the extension of the system of trial by jury to all except 

ihe backward or non-regnlation districts of the province ; 

(7) the administration of famine relief or relief of distress cauBed 

by the oyolone of 1919 or otherwise ; 

(H) the treatment of the financial position in which Government 
were placed on account of the reforms scheme of Govern- 
ment i 

(9) the re-organization of all services and establishments ; 

(1(1) the creation of a n''w department of Industries ; 

( II ) the release from ollicial tutelage of the larger looal autho- 

rities ; 

(12) the investment of village authorities with a generous 

measure of local self-government and tho creation of a link 
between thorn and Government j 

(13) the inauguration of, aud an advance in, an anti-malarial 

campaign ; 

(14) the creation of the department of Public Health ; 

(15) the opening of new medical schools, i.e., the School of 

Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in Calcutta and the Ronald- 
shay Meilical School at Burdwan 5 
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(1(5) tliu opening (»£ u new TJuiversity at Dacca * 

(17) the flirtcoverlPrt made in, and the cxpamion of, the Agricul- 

tural Department ; 

(18) the organization of th«‘ a.-rioultural branch of the Agricul- 

tural Department ; 

(19) the marked advance made by the co-operative tnovciitetit ; 

and, 

(20) the aflminiatration of the Hxciae Department on a new 

Kyslem. 

AmoiigHt other items may be mentioned the (irend Trunk t'lmai 
scheme wliich was sanctioned, but which was unavoidably postpoinsi 
on acco mt of the financial comlition of the province ; the project for 
the Howrah Itridge which has now reached a definite stage ; tin* 
scheme for the development of Kaliiupong as a hill station, wltich lias 
also reached a definite stage in that the scheme for the water-supply 
has been completed ; and the eneonragernent given to the Indian lint* 
arts. Finally, the legislation which was undertaken must he nfttieed 
(Appendix III). 

On the debit aide of the account must bo inclmletl the non-co- 
operation movement, the growth of labour strikes on frivolous or 
political grountls and the depreciation in the value of moui*y. But 
the Government of Bengal cannot be hclil respoimilde lor these 
unpleasant all-India or world-wide features any more chan they can 
for, on the one hand, the cyclone which traversed the province or 
for, on the other hand, the prosperity of trade caused by the war 
and the inilustrial awakening of the province. In thi* case of the 
cyclone they couhl only alleviate its offecis as they did, and in the 
Caee of Imlustries provide facilities for their ilvvelopiuent by the 
creation of a special department. 
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The llon'ltle Sir Bij»y <jlwml Mahtuli, k.i 1 1 . h..f i.r., i.n m,. 
Molunij'uiliir.'kji Balmdiir nf Rnidnau. 

Tli« Ilon'hle Sir (TIten Mr.) Jnltu llwirj Kerr, i‘ I R , t R i , 

The Him’lils Sir AlKi-nr-r«limi, K t ..< ..4 

Hlnticen. ini>». 

The llon’lile Sir Snreniira Nath Uuiierje«. kt. ... ... 

The Ilnn’ltle Mr. Provau Ctiandra Witter, f.i *. ... 

The Hou’hle Neweb Sje«l Nnweb Alt Chewlhuri, Klian 
Bahadur, r.t.B. 


Till 9tli A|iril 1!U7. 

PriiiK Uth tttiil lU17. 

TillUOlli Maith IdlH 

Pi fill 2ilMi Miiili tilts 
til 7tli .Vlit} Itlil), 

Pr tin 7tii Mu i'Jin tf 
'drid Janiiiii’ 

Till Htli .June 1!M7 

Frten Utli June l!ti7 M 
t3rh Miy 191S and 
ftt.m the 4tli Novsni- 
b r I'JIS to Ifith 
Novemlier 1018. 

From 14th Miv 191K to 

3id '■',n,.i„|,pr tijjg 

.till! fr mi I nth Niivim* 
l«r 1018. 


.Sril .ramiaiy 1901 
Ditto 


DttM 

Ditro 


;{rd January I92t 
IKttn 
Oitte 
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APPENDIX II. 


Allotment of business of the neserved and transfepi<ed 
depantments. 


UCRkbOi^* 


T)i(‘ Il'iii’bli' Sir Henry Wlieelar 


The lloii'hle Maliftrajnilhirftja 
Bmiiatiii. 


The Hiin'lilii Mr. J. H. Kerr 


The Ilon'hh' Sir Abd-iir-rahim 


Bahadur 



Portfolio. 

•I- 

Appoititiiiciit 

2. 

I'ulitical 

. 3. 

Police 

4. 

Ecclesinsticnl 

.5. 

Bnropenn Ediiea- 
tion. 

fl. 

Laud Rcvemie 

2 

Laud Acquisition 

<3. 

Forest a ... 

4. 

Itrigation ... 

.3. 

Excluded areas ... 

fl- 

Finance 

2. 

Separate Revenue 

V3 

Commerce and re- 
served Industrial 
subjects. 

.4. 

Marine ... 


r 1. Judicial 
2. JnilH 

...i 3. Bmiftration 
4. Tmiiiifrrntinn 
15. Juriudictioii 


/■Reserved. 


MlnUtoni. 


Tlie Ilon’hle Sir Surer dra Nath Banorjoa 


The Uun'Ido Mr. Frovaah Chandra Milter 
Tlie Hun’bie Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Cbaudhnri 


Local iielf-Governniotit "i 
and I’uldic Health.' 1 


Kduuation" 


^Transferred 


Agriculture and Public J 
Works.’ 


^ iMlate Vmlfeat Jtamlnlitiatlon. 

X ImMm KaaMntloa. 

xiaelBdMOMirxtKlmqrDvpattiDeatdainriii. OtMascatire Sodattes. Bxc)», Oemlopmcnb ot tndiubrles 
lad iLdaMvM Baawrdi Md Teetmleal Kdaoatlan. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Acts passed by the Legislative Counali during the paHocl. 


1 . 


2 . 




4. 


5 

G. 

7. 

8 . 

•J. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


13. 


14. 

in. 


16. 

17. 


18 . 

111 . 

20 . 

21 . 


22 . 

23. 

24. 
23 

2G. 

27. 

28. 

20 . 


Ihu Calcutta Municipal (Amciulmcut) .\ct, 1017 (Ben. Act I of 

1017) 

* ••• **• **• ata 

The IlcnffOl I'ulilic lJ.*tii<milK Uccovery (.Viiictnliiioiit) Act, 1018 
(Bon. Aft I i»f 1918) 

The Bciifsal Tenancy (Amcudiuont) .\ct, 1918 (Ben. Act 11 of 

1018 ) 

The npng.ll (Aliens) Disiiiulificatiiin Act, 1918 (Ben. Act HI iif 

191«) 

Thu Surunipo e Collugo Act, 1918 (Ben. Aut IV iif 1918) 

The Chittagong Port (Anicmlinurit) Act, 1918 (Ben. Aut V of 1918' 
The Calcutta Ilackiicy-carmgc .Vet, 19)9 (B>n. Act I uf 1919) 

The Bengal Jnvenilu Smoking Act. 19 19 (Hen. Act II of 1919) 

The Bengal Tonaiioy (Amendment) .Vet, 1919 (Ben. Act HI of I9l9) 
The Beng.d Primary Educaviun Act, I9l9 (Ben, Aut IV of 1919) 

Tlie Bengal Village Self-duvernmuut Act, 1919 (Ben. Act V of 1919) 
The Bengal Pood Adulteration Act, 1919 (Bun Act VI of 1916) ... 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1919 (Bm 
Act VII of 1919) 

The Bengal Cruelty to Animala Act, 1920 (Ben. Act I cf 192U) 

Tlie Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal Battalion) Act, 1920 (Ben. 

Act II of 1920) ... ... ... ... 

Thu Calcutta Rent Act, 1920 (Bon. Act III of 1920) ... 

Tlie Calcutta Pilots (Amendment) Act, 1920 (Ben. Act IV' of 1920) 
The Bengal Alluvial Lands Act, 1920 (Ben. Act V of 1920) 

'fho Bengal Agrk idtural and Sanitary Impruvument Act, 1929 (Ben. 
Act VI of 1920) 

The Calcutta Pmt (Aiueudiiient) Act, 1920 (Ben. Act VH of 1920) 
The Indian Ued-enms Society (Bengal Branch) Act. 1920 (Ben. 
.Vet VIII of 1020) 

Tlie Deputy Presulont’a Emolnmont* Act, 1921 (Ben. Act I uf I9il) 
Tlie Bengal Land Registration (AHiendiueiit) Act, 1921 (Bcii. Act H 
of 1921) .. ... ... ... 

The Bengal Primary Edueatiun (.Vmendmsnt) Act, 1921 (Ben Act 
III of 1921) ••• ••• 


The Calcutta impruycinent (Amendment) Act, 1922 (Ben. Act I of 
1922) ... ... ... ... 

The Bengal Children Act, 1922 (Ben. Act 11 of 1922) ... ... 

The Bengal Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1922 (Pen. Act III uf 1922) 
'The Bengal Court-fees (Amendment) Act, 1d22(Beii Act IV of 19221 
The Bengal Amit«em-ntH Tax Aut, 1922 (Ben Vet V »E 1922) ... 




7') 

I no 

12 

2H 

8tl 

67 

70 

811 

43 

87 

67 

79 

31 

70 


.33 

73 

fiG 

43 

41 

63 

29 

6 

4t 

87 

72 

35 

m 

.50 

So 
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APPENDIX IV. 

STATEMENT I. 

A list of War Funds and Institutions to which oontpibutlons have 
been made by the people of Bengal. 


St>i iiil 
No. 

Nahi or FirNu oii 
iNsrnunoH. 

Amount 

uontrihiitoil. 

UhjecL of Fund or Institution. 


1 

Rs. 


t 

Tlir Iiiiprii.il Iniliati I’u-licf 
b'u'itl (Bengal Bisitiuli) 

l.'i Od.fiOa 

To afford relief to all olasses in 
India buffuiing from the eHeets 
of the war. 

I 

1 

, Tlir Lady (Jaimidianra 
Boci(;al Women’s War 
Fund. 

24,56,350 

i 

Stalled in August 1914 by Lady 
Carmichael and a numbfr ot 
Eiiiopean and Indian ladies. Did 
“ Ucd-oi OSS ” work and made up 
units according to the St Joint 
Ambulance Sebente Later 

developed a highly elHcient 
sj stem lor the supply of comforts 
to the Indian Relief Fund in the 
East and to the Navy. 

I 

a , 

; The Arinenian Reiiot Fund 

1,12,251 

To afford relief to Armenians suffer- 
ing Ironi the ifCects of the war 
and particularly to help homeless 
.Armenian roi'iigees iu Tians- 
Caocasia. 

4 

The Brlgiaii Relief Fund 

4,17,861 

To afford sucoont to Belgians render- 
ed homeless or destitute hy the 
war 

5 

Till- [h Ijiian Childreu’s 

1 Relief Fiimi 

46,780 

I 

j 

To .itToid relief to Uelgiait ciiililten 
affected by tiro war. 

6 

The French Red-vioss 
Fund. 

56,299 

To nssiat tlie work of tire French 
Bed-cross Asauciatiun. 

7 

The Lady Biirghclere’b 
Fund. 

1,30,790 

To provide food and comfoits to 
piisoners of war. 

8 

The Scottish Women’s 
floejtul Fand. 

1 

i 

2,78,673 

To assist the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital Frurd in their Red-cross 
work at Salonika. 







Namr or Fund oii 
Insti ruTios. 


Amiinnt 

cuntributi‘(l. 


Olijfct o£ fund or [ii<)titu£ioii. 


The Htatfsnuin Ualuiitl.i 
War Fund I 


6,83,408 


II) Tliii Lord Ihihi-ilH Mt'iuu- 
lial WoiksliupM fund. 


Till* Bengali liogiiiictit 
Patriotic Fund. 


I ill iii^iiratiM] tliroii);l) chi' uolumns 
of till' UltUfiin ft iiowsiiaiim and 
adiniiii‘iti>ri‘d liy tlu* IJ dciitta War 
fund (Joitiuiitti'i' Provid>*d a 
comoy of 60 moior l^m^ltllnlt^v^ 
witii attend int iiiiitiir‘'i ai i and 
motor (>ycl<‘», and paid fur riii'ir 
tip-ki'op for one j car in Frfinci-. 


To raiHe a iin-niortd to tlit* Uto 
f ii'M MarHlial iiy i alatilielnii); 
workahoiM for the tutphiyini'iit of 
iliaaliled suldiera and ■tiilor-^. 

1,13,559 To inovide coinforta for mei(il»Ta of 
I ItiP lirnguli Ihii'iiiu.ut (49tli 
'tengatii), and to in Ip the fami- 
1 lici of those who wpiit on active 


12 The Bengali Uoiihle iJuiu- 
pany Fund. 


13 The Ui'rigali Double Com- 

pany Ladies Fund. 

14 Tlic Kin 4 George’s Fund 

for Bailors. 


15 TTip “')nr Duy ” Fund 
(Ueiigat Urancn). I 


10 The V’iseonnt Davonpoit's 
Spainen's Hospital Fun I, 
Greenwich. 

17 The Arn»y Young Men's 
Christinn Association 
fund. 


18 The Ho 1 Triangle Caiii- 
paigii, Ualciitta. 


3,1 1,657 To aid .Maiiue Ih iipv deiiL liisiitu 
tions and to p**rpetn itp a lasting 
recognitiou of ttio Iinperut 
aervicos rendered by the si amen. 


15,99,614^ 


To provide Cniids to iiicet the iieetts 
o£ till* British Htd-uross ^Hshty 
and the Ht. dohn ViitbnUn(.p 
Association in India and Ueet 
imtainia. 


4,175 To as«ist Vinmaut Davenport’s 
SeaniPu'a Uixpitol at Grpsnwich 


3,00,000* To provide n<staorants and reat- 
bousea for British trunps and to 
supply titem with inihKir and 
outdoor aiiiuaements. 

1,871)86 Inaugurated in April I9t8 as a 
special vlfort cm behalf of tlw 
general work of tlie Army Yonng 
Men's C'hnattan Association. 


iTIwaiiwaaliiattisiel jstcwfii W Jaamirr Itit asA^tt HI* te jji jj"** 

« Th* snuant oallM'M t»*«r««i M ImimtrJ «l» •»* H*a 'XeiM I'l* h »•. ».«.m 
» trp to »0«i &>pt«ab«( ISIS. Sotmaooat Sewwi »** V»« arattrtto. 
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Serial 

N(i. 

Name of Fond o« 
InsiTitdtion. 

Amount 

contributed. 

Object of Fund or Institution. 



Rs. 


t!) 

The Lady LnoHdowtie's 
OiliceiB’ Wivea ond 

Fainilii'‘< Fund 

3,02,688 

To afford Onancial and other assist- 
ance to tlie wives and faiuilicB 
of ofHoors who have fallen in the 
war. 

20 

The St. i'ntiHtao’H Fund 
for illiiidvd Suldiura. 

2,58,985 

T(i organize assisliinco for blinded 
soldiers and leneh them wage- 
carniug occupatiuns. 

21 

Thy IleiiBid Auibiiliiiicu 
I'orpa Fluid. 

2,76,568 

To provide the outfit nocossary fur 
the Bengal Ambulance Curps. 

22 

1 

The lliiyal Sliver Wedding 
Fund. 

! 

1,26,671 

To commemorate the silver wed- 
ding of their Imperial Majesties 
the King-Emperor and the Qiieeii- 
Empress by providing educational 
Bcliolarships fur the children of 
Indian soldiers killed in the 
war. 

23 

The Hiblnip ThorROin’s 
Fund for Arrueiiinri 
Belief. 

88,456 

To assist homeless and destitute 
Armeomos. 

21 

The Wnr Seal Fund 

1 1,.360 

i 

Tu supply comforts to soldiers and 
to the sick and wounded. 

25 

Till! St. -Jnlin Ainliidaiice 
Ilripado tNun>ing Sis- 
ters lireetiuR and Speed- 
ing Cnrp')- 

1,64,990 

To assist invalided soldiers passing 
through the railway stations of 

1 Caluutta by giving them free 

1 Tcfieshmcnt-J, wunii clothing for 

cold climates and otticr oomfertH 

I for tlieir journeys. 

26 

The Sfc. John Aiiibidance 
llrigiuli' (KuraioR Sie- 
tOTH ConvBleacent Homo, 
Calentta'). 

1,41,632 

To pa} for tlio upkeep of a eon- 
valvBuent Inline for British soldici a 
in Calcutta. 

1 

27 

The Soldiern' Clnh, 

Durjceliiij;. 

13,548 

Tu provide amuseinonts anil reersa- 
tiim for aoldiers in Darjeeling. 

28 

The Soldiora' Clnh, 

lltatiiiRS Caloiitta, 

31^00 

1 

To provide nmuscnients and reorca- 
tiuu fill- the soldiers at Hastiiiga 
in Cnlcntta. 

29 

The KuraeotiR Soldiern’ 
Canteen Fui.d, Kiiraeon;;. 

11,957 

To provide soldiers witli free nieala 
nil their way up and down from 
Darjeeling. 

30 

TIu> Star nnd Garter Fund 

4,026 

For equipping the Star and Garter 
Hospital at Itichmond. 






statement II. 


A statement of Important wap oontrlbutlons In cash made 
direct to Qovernment. 


1 

Soriol 

Nu. 

Name of donor. 

Amount. 

Hnn 

iitili/i>d. 



1 

Uh. 



1 

Uaja Sarat Clmrnlr.i Uuy 
('Immlliiu-i, of Uliiiiichal, 
MnMii. 

.'iO.ltO'j' 

1 

1 

Crptliici] to till* " Oiir D.iy " Kimd, 

Itnuiuti, at tlie iu^tunc*' 

Ilf till! Rnng.il IroveiUiiii'iit. 

2 

Mr, It. D. Melilii, Bully- 
gunge, Culciittu. 

25,000 

Cri-iliti'il tiv the (rownimeut of India, 
Army Di'iiarimetit, t nv mda the 
geiipral eaiirii-,i-n of the war.'* 

3 

Rui Baldeo Dau Biria 
Baliadur, (jaicntta. 

25,000 

Ciediti'd to till' Imjierial Iinlian 
Ittdief Fmiil (Ontinl Fund) .it 
the iiiRtnnur i>£ the Government 
(if India. 


Baba K. H. Bay and Balm ' 
1 R. B. Ray, o£ Pabna* 

1 

25,000’ 1 
1 

CVt'dited to tiie Uuverninenl of 
India, Army Depiirtuieut, tottanJa 
the general expenbCH nf the war. 

6 

Anonymoua ... ... 

12,000* 

Ditto 

dull* 

6 

Tlie Iloii’blo Maliawja Sir 
MuniiK'Ira Chamlra Nainli, 
K.r I.E., "£ Kasimlwzar, 
MiiialntUbail. 

1 

1 10,000* 

Dittu 

ditto. 

7 

Raja Satya Niratijan 
(.'Imkrabatti, o£ Hetaiu- 
pur, and bis brolber 
Mr. M. N. Ohjkrabatti, 
Uirldinui. 

1 10.000 

1 

Ditto 

diltu. 

8 

The Hod’ble Bai Sitn Nath 
Ray Bahadur, Dliagyakul, 
Dacca. 

io,0oo’ 

Ihttu 

dll to. 

9 

Mr. Manindra Chandra 
Sinlia, i[.n.E., Palkparo, 
M-Pargatiaa. 

1,000* 

Ditto 

diUii. 


1 Id «w honli. . . 

( JlnaiMlI] troa if p br » hwit u «»> lo*** 

> Tk* daoar hMu* W nmua sMBTOweb 


9 
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STATEMENT III. 

A Statement of valuable gifts In wai> material and In kind. 



Hi' whom given. 


A. -Motor Ambulanoa Cars. 


1 24-I’firganaH 

2 KIiiiItiu 

3 MiirHliidabad 

4 Ditto 

5 Ditto ... 

6 Nadia 

7 I’irhhnni ... 

8 Hdoglily 

9 Burdwan 

10 Dacca 

1 1 Mymeiihiiigli 

12 Darjeeling ... 

13 Calcutta ... 

14 Ditto 

15 I Ditto 

I 

18 i Util Tippet a State 



1 The people of the 24-Fargaua» dihtricl. 

1 ^ Local orgacizatioiia of the Khulna 
I district. 

2 The Hon’hle Maharaja Sir Manindra 

Chandra Nandi, k.o.i.e. 

1 The people of the Murshidabad dialrict. 

1 The Nawab Bahadur of Murehidohad. 

1 The Miduapore Zamitidary Company. 

(> Baja Satya Niranjau Ohakrabatti and 
others. 

7 The people of the Ilooghly district 

(through the district branch of the 
St. John Ambulance). 

2 The Rnniganj and Ciridih Coal Fields 

War Motor Ambulance Fund. 

1 The Dacca Ladies’ War Fund. 

6 Bajo Sashi Kauta Acharya Chaudhuri 
Bahadur, of Myinensingh. 

2 The Darjeeling Planters’ Association. 

1 Bai Baldco Das Birin Bahadur and B-sbu 
Radha Kissan Poddar of the tirin cf 
Messrs. Balden Das Jugal Kisanru and 
Tarachand Chausyum Das. 

1 Bai Badree Das Bahadur. 

60 The Cnl;iitta public (through the Calcutta 
War Fund Gnmmittee). 

1 Bis Highness the Maharaja uf Hill 
Tippera. 



IX 


Serial 

No. 

1 ilSTntCT. 

N'umlier. 

i 

By whom given. 


B. 

— Motor Ambulanoa Lounohas. 

1 

Hoogiily ... 

...| 

1 

2 1 
1 

Tlie people of tlio Ilonglily district 
(tlirmii'li tlic DMrift Rruncli of tlie 
SI. .Iidiii Aiiiliiilanco Aeauciiitioit). 

2 


... 

2 ! 

The |»‘ 0 |)le of tlie I>.ieca district. 

;< 

.fiilpaigiiri ... 

... 

1 

Till* Diiara Ten I’l.iiiterK 

4 

Hill 'ripporii Stuto 

i 


1 ' 

Hie IliuIincHs the .Malinraj .1 iif Hill 
TippcM. 

5 

Calcutta 

... 

1 

1 

^ Dr. S. 1’. SartiaJliikari, n.i.8. 



e 

Mator^eara. 

1 

Ilooghly 

• •• 1 

i 1 1 

1 1 

1 Babu Sarat Kitmar Mukharji. 

1 

2 

Jaipnignri ... 


>1 

j P. D. Roikat, Rsij, 

3 

1 Calcutta 

1 

1 

i 

1 1 
1 

The Unu’blc Mr. Rliiipeiiilra Nuth il.iKU. 




D.— Lorrias. 

t I 

1 24-Paigaiias 


[ 1 j 

The pf-opli! of the 24-P.wgmiaH district. 




E — Tanta. 

1 

Jalpaignri ... 

... 

2 j 1*. l>. Raikat, Enii. 

2 

Goocli-Boliar State 

... j 

7 1 

Uirf IlighncBH the Maharaja of ('«Kich- 
Beliar. 



F.— Important war eomfOrta. 

1 

' Darjeeling ... 

«** 

lbs. o{ 
ten. 

It. n. A. Morten. Ewp, of reoaioirric Tea 
Eatftte. 

2 

Hill Tippcra State 

a«t 

800 

bhaki 

ihirta. 

Ilia tlighueM the Maltaraja n{ llitl 
Tippwa. 
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STATEMENT IV. 

A statement of oontflbutions in man-power, etc. 

The Denial Stationary Hospital. — ^Tiie ludian c'lmmunity of Bengal HUed out 
a' river il.it as a linspitai, but unfortunately alio sunk in a gale ofE tlm coast 
of aiudras on her way to the Peraiiin Gulf. Thereafter the Coriiraittee ofTerocI to 
iitiliHe the perswnnfl and ciiiiipiiient acquired for the ilcatiug hospitul in any way 
ill whicli the inilitiiry lujthoritii'a decided. The offer was accepted, and tlie Cciniiiitteu 
were aalced to iirrnngc for u Stationary llonpital of 200 beds in Amara for a 
p<‘riod of six inniitlia. Tliia was dune, and tiie Conmiitlee fmtiier iucrcaaed tlio 
uceiiiiiinodatioti tu l,00U lieda. The corps rendered excellent acrvicc, Init it was 
Hiiliseijneiitly diMlianded and r(‘turiicd to India in July 19|R, the hospital being 
titketi over by Die military aiitlioritieH as a going concern. 

The Beniial Ambulance Corps. — In view of tlie success of tlic Bengal Stationary 
Ilospitu] in Mesopotamia, it was suggested to the Uominlttec of the hospital tliat 
Government should take over tiie hospital, and that tlio promoters sliould develop 
a btarer corps along the lines of an ambulance bearer company. Tliis was 
accepted, and Dr. Sarbadliikari recruited the necessary men for tlie ambulance 
corps. At the suggestion of the medical authorities, tlie piomotera of tlie Bengal 
Ambulauce Corps undertook to develop an ambnlanoe bearer corps of 135 officers 
and men. Tlie organization was all but completed, but owing to a nli^ullder- 
standing between the promoters of tlie corps aud the military aiithoriDes regard- 
ing tlie status and numenulaturo of tlie various ranks, tliu corps was never actually 
formed, and the men enlisted were disbanded at the end of June 1916. 

Tha Calouttt Voluntaar Battery.— The formation of this battery was sanctioned 
by Government soon after Die outbreak of the war. It consisted nf 114 officers 
and men raised in Calcutta from the Cussipnre Artillery Volunteers and tlie 
Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers. This force was despatched to Bast Africa and 
reinforcements were sunt tliore fruin time to time. The force returned tu India 
after having rendered service for ahoat two years. 

Till CaleutU Motor Maohlno-B*"i ■•ttBcy. — A battery was organized consiating 
of 60 young men employed in jute mills and offices in and aromid Calcutta. 
TIte coat of its eqaipment was mot by aubscription and tlie battery was despatohod 
to Mgypt io 19(6, It was demubtlised at the end of 1917, and moat of the 
raeinbera were transferred to otlier nnits u£ the Macbiue.gun Corps in Egypt. 
A propcaal to revive the battery was being favourably considered by the 
military authorities when hostilities ceased. 

Anllo-iiiBiiB RoBinwiit.— To tliio ail-India voluntary regiment sanctioned for the 
doraltou of the war for members of the domiciled Anglo-Indian community, 
BiOagal coBtributod a proportionate complement of men. 

talwttm Ihilvaralty Corps, — ^In December 1917 the Government of India, in 
oompfianot iviti* the wiohea of the Indian student community of Bengal, sanctioned 
tho-famatioft in the Dniveroity of Calcutta of a wing of the Indian Defence 





gurce to be cleeignated tlie Calcutta University Infantry. The total number of 
applicants was 1,099, of whom 611 where enrolled. The corps has been under- 
training. 

Bengal LlBht Horsa. In 1917 the Goveinment of India banctioned the attach- 
“ment'lo tlie Indian Defence Force of a cavairy unit composed of well-to-do 
Indians. Two hundred and eight raombcrs were enrolled and the corps ander- 
wont training. 

Indian Section of Indian Defence Force.— In 1917 a propohal to form a corps 
in the Indian Defence Force of non-European British suhiccts, 1,01)0 strong, 
was hanctioiied by the Oovornnieiit of India iindcr tlie title 4tli Caltntta Iiifuiilry, 
Two hundred mon enrolled tlieinselvos, and 99 of tlieae offered tliciiiselves for 
preliminary training. 


Combatant raoruitment— 


Nanib<>r. 

Men recruited for the 49tti Bengalis 

Ditto foi Motor Transport 

Ditto as signallers 

Ditto fur the Artillery ... 

Ditto for other units ... 

Ditto as followers 

* 

Non-combatant raoruitment— 

ttmnlKr. 

Men recruited hy the Divisi mal iiocruiling UOiccr for 

Labour and Porter Corps, eto. ... ... ... 15,592 

Men recruited by the Technical Reoruiting Officer fur 

the East African and Mesopotamian Railways and the 
Inland Water Transport Service ... ... 47,366 

Men recruited from convict volunteers as sweepers, 
labourers, etc. *»• s«« •»» 667 

Men recruited as lascar crews and sent to outports ... 4(1,666 


5,683 

162 

107 

133 

S 

19.3 


Othar Contributions. — A large number of motor-cyclist, despatch nders, hiter- 
preters, signallers, motorboat drivers, motor transport driven and men in the 
St, John Ambulance Corps were sent to the front from lb* 2tid (Pniidoncy) 
Uattaiion of the Caloutta Volunteer Rifles. 
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APPENDIX V. 

His Excel ianoy's Address to the District Boards of Nadia, 

Jessore and S4-Papg|anas on the S9th January 1918, on the 

subject of certain drainage projects. 

liEN'Tr.KMr.N, 

I’liisT of iill 1ft inu lluiik yon for having reaponded ao readily to my 
invitation to joii to meet ino liere to-day. I can Well lielieve tliat aoino of 
yon — pnliups Many of yon -may liavo been put to aome inconvemcticc, in doing 
HO ; and 1 Hliould not have aaked you to pot yourselves to the trouble ot 
euiiiing to Calcutta, had it nut beun that I attach unusual iinportarico to the 
subject which I desire to irc-ciias with you. 

I had ocoasion recently to address the members of the District Board at 
Burtlwan ; and in the course of my speech to them I said that one of the 
aiuhitiuiia which I cherished was to see during my tenure of office a big 
advance in our fight against disease, and 1 added that iny study of conditions 
in Bengal had inado it clear to me that it was the District Boards whose 
interest and cu-operation I must enlist, before I could hope to achieve any 
measure of sneeuss. I have referred to these utteraiiocs because they provide 
the explauatiou of iny invitation to you to meet me here to-day. The particular 
disease with which 1 propose to concern myself this morning is malaria. It is 
not the only disease that I desire you ’to help me to light; but it is, perhaps, 
the most widespread and the must virulent of all the diseases whiob affiict the 
people of Bengal. Iti baneful influence was impressed upon me in more than 
one of the addresses of welcome which were presented to me on my arrival 
in Calcutta to take over the duties aud responsibilities of Dovernmeut, less than 
a year ago. I lost little time in enquiring into the natnre of the scourge 
and I frankly confess that I was shocked at the grim tragedy which my 
enquiries discloaerl. Every year tliere occur in Bengal from 350,000 to 400,000 
deaths from this cause alone But a more enumeration of the deaths gives 
but a faint idea of the ravages nf the diseose. It is probable that at least 
a huudrtsl attacks of malaria occur for every death, aud it is estimated that 
this dia(<a..e alone is responsible for 200,000,000 days of sickness in the Presi- 
dency every year. This gives an idea of its results from an oconomio point 
uE view. Its spectral finger may also be traced in the diminution of the birili- 
rate, as welt as in the increase of the death-rate, with the result that in 
the wots malarial districts the population shows a serious decline. The state- 
of-affairs is summed np in the Bengal Census Boport of 1911 in the following 
words 

“Year by year fever is silently at work. Plague slays its thousands, 
fievw its ten thousands N^ot only does it diminish the population by deatli, but 
it reduces the vitality of the survivors, saps their vigour and fecundity, and, 
either iaterrapts the even teuor, or hinders the development of commerce and 
indttslty. A leading cause of poverty— and of many other diaagreebles in a 
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great part of Bengal — is the prevalence of inalaiia For a phyaical explanation 
of tlie Bengali lack of energy, malaria would count high.” 

I am aware that all vital atatiatica here must ho approached with caution 

owing to the extreme nnrealiability of the reporting agency. In a amall 

Bengal town an enterprising Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, who went from 
hoiiao-to-houae to verify tlie recorded deatha, found that out of twenly 

deaths ascribed to fever, three only were due to malaria. Of the otheia, two 

hiid not in fact died at all, one had died of convulsions, one of dropsy, one 
of bronchitis, and the remainder of various compluints iiiuliuling old age. In 
anuthcr investigation made by an Indian Msiiiral .Service Olliier, one leporttd 
death fiom fever turned out to ho a hirlli (rrgisti red ns a dt'.tth hy inistuke), 
four others proved to be htill-birtlis, five othcis to he due to dropsy, two t«i carhiiucle, 
two to old ago and one turned out to be a case of death by hurnifg ! No 
wonder that tho Sanitary Corn iiiiHsioner recently ebservud in one of his reports that 
” in Bengal the record of deatha is not couiplete, iieitlior is the statement 
of cause accurate;” or that we find it otficially staled that “the trrtn ftvtr 
commonly used in the official returns ia really of little greater value as affording 
an idea of the actual cause of death than the heading 'other causes'”. 

In the figures which I have given these ibacciiracies on the part of the 
reporting agency have been allowed for ; and I have only referred to them in 
order to emphasize the fact that the picture which I have painted is nut an 
exaggerated one, but gives as true a representation of the facts as it is possihle 
to obtain on a statiatioai l)asis. 

Figures of this kind are sufficient to bring home to one how the disease in 
its iudeinic form gnaws steadily and relentlessly into the vitsdity of the people. 
But it also sweeps down in sadden savage fury as an epidemic, and marks its 
visit with a virulence more dramatio by far than tliat of tlie stewiy persistence 
of tlie endemic variety. 1 am tempted to quote tlie description given by 
Dr. Bentley of an ep'demic of malaria in a village in faridpur wliieh he 
visited in the autumn of 1912. '• In many oasts ", he wrote, ” i vrry memlMT 
of a household was prostrated at the same time, and in otlier eases perhspH 

one member liad escaped. Sjsteiuatie investigatory work was 

difficult owing to tlie ecores of people who h< sieged tlie camp stekiug treainient. 
In a comparatively short time, over 30,000 quiiiiiie tahleta were distriluiti d. 
The mortality was considerable. In one case a whole fatuily had dieil. .Another 
family of eleven lost seven members in two montliH, A remarkable feature 
was the hopele*'8 attituda of the petplo who appi ined cowed, not an much hy 
the acuteness of the fever, as by the succession of the relapses". Can one 
ask for a more vivid picture of the awful tragedy of malaria tbrn that? 

Suoli, then is the problem ; and tlie question facing Goveranient m tbia-~ 
“ What are the conditions which produce malaria, and are they such as can be 
altered by Government action ? " Tbanka to the discovery of the malarial 
organism hy Professor Laveran iu 1880, an.! to tlie working out of the mosquito 
cycle of the parasite by itoaa in 1897>98, we now know the cause of tu» 
disease and the conditions which are responsible for its spread. The caoea of 
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tlin iliaeaao is tho introiluction into the blood of a iiiiniito uiiicellulni nniinal 
oarasite. Tliia ia oonveyetl to man in one way, nud in one way only, namely, 
by the bito of tlie anopliolos mosquito. 

If this be the cnae, it ia obvious that if the anopheles moaquito can be got 
rid of, malaria will graJually die out. Tho destruction of an insect so 
widoaprjad and ao prolido as the mosquito is no doubt a formidable undertaking ; 
and tho method most likely to be elFaotive is to bring about conditions which 
are unCavouMble to its lirooding. Tho fundamental question then resolves 
itself to this — Con an environment in which tho mosquito now multiplies freely 
he HO changed as to rotider it unsuitable to continued breeding V 

The mii.S(|uito breeds in water. If there was no water, there would be no 
moHiiuitous, Tliero aro no mosqtiitoos in the middle of a waterless desert. If 

yon could dry up Bengal, inosquitoea would very soon disuppear. But you 

cannot, of couise, dry up Bengal. You might as well try to dry up the sea. 
In a country wbioh is naturally a dry country like the Punjab, for instance, 

you may set to work to remove all auperfluous water by draining the country. 

And this is no doubt tlie way to set to work in such countiies. This method 
has in fact, been adopted with complete success at Isinalia. The town has 
been drained and all the pools of stagnant water dried up. In 1801, there 

were 2,500 oases of malaria. In 1902, the drying up of the town was under, 

taken and since 1906 not a single case of maloria lias been eoiitrauted there. 
In Bengal, however, some other method of destroying the larveo must be 
devised. The problem is complicated by the fact thut there are three varieties 
of anopheles in Bengal, eaoh of which is a carrier of malaria and each of 
which breeds under dissimilar conditions. Thus the Anopheles Lisloni breeds in 
riinniug water, such as small-streama, end is found in the Duars. Another 
variety known as the Anopheles Culicifacies breeds in water having a mild 
curreut, and is found in undulating country, such as the Asansol Subdivision 

of Bui'dwau ; while the third variety, namely, the Atioplieles Fuliginosus, breeds 
in stagnant water and is common througiiont the deltaio tracts of the resi- 

dency. 

In the Dnars, malaria increased with the clearing of the country. This is 
attributed to the f.tot that the Anopheles Listoui breeds much more successfully 
in streams which are open to daylight than in water darkened by the under- 
growth of the forest. When the forest was cleared and the siiii light let in 
the larva- showed an alarming increase. The remedy in the case would 
therefore, appear to be to conduct tho streams underground ; and an expot iment 

on these lines is being carrred out on the Meenglas Tea Estate In the Jalpaigori 

district. tJuder drains have been constructed below the natural beds of the 

streams ruuning through sn area of about 600 acres surrounding a coolie village 

which forms the centre of a rough circle of about half a mile radius. 

Another experiment in sub-soil drainage io also being undertaken in the neigh- 
bonrhood uf the Singaram river in the Asansol Subdivision, where the Aiiophele, 
CnUoifsctea is prevalent. In this case a combination of methods is being adopted, 
The Biagaram river is being euhjected to periodical flushing with a view to 
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washings awfiy the l^rvai found along ita margin j and eub’soil drains arc being 
constructed under certain swampy patches and under the bed o£ a sniatl atlluent 
of the Singaram river. 

In tlie flat deltaic tracts which form the greater part of Bengal, tbo disease 
carrier is the Anopheles fuliginosns which breeds in stagnant water. It is here 
that methods other than simple draining must be devised. 

Experience has shown that small ahallow pools with a large amount of tdgn 
are the most favourable breeding places of tlie Anupbelca Fnligiunsiis. Large 
sheets of water are much less favourahte. I'ltis may ho due to a variety of 
cauHUB, one of which is undouiitcdly that the temperature of large cxp.iiiscs of 
water is higher than that of smalt pools. Suiuj i[itoreHtiii.> facts iu thts 
counoctiou are oommuuic.>tad by OapUin lloilgson, i.uA., and are to be found in 
the Proceedings of the Lucknow Sanitary Cuiifeionce of lUU. Acoonling to 
this investigator the optimum temperature for the larvic of the auoplioles lies 
between GS'-TS" F., temperatures above 80° F. become more ond more iiusiiitablo 
while temperatures of 95“ to 104° arc rapidly fatal. In Delhi and Madras, 
the temperatures during the monsoon varied in surface pools from 73° to 104°; 
the coolest pools being very email pools lying amongst grass. Small hoof 
marks in grass, ho declared, might contain water 9* F. cooler tiian a large 
pool 6 inches away. “The great destroyer of mosquito lorv® is nature, and 
her principal means is raising the temperature of the water If then you 
cannot get rid of the water, the next best thing to do is to change its character, 
that is to say, to oonvert the numberless small shallow pouts with a maximum 
of edge and a comparatively low temiierature into large expenses of water with 
a minimum of edge and a higher temperature The water which covers the 
laud, especially during the wet season, is derived from two siurces, via., spiti 
water from the rivers and rain. Under tliese circumstances the object wlucli wc 

have in view can be achieved by holding up the water on the land daring the 

wet months, in other words, by flooding the country ; ami by draining off the 

floods at suitable seasons. To do this satisfactorily we must call in the Engineer, 
and get him to oonstruct the necessary emiiaukiiients and Hliiiees. If hy these 
means we can regulate tiie amount of water on a given area of land, we can 
not only bring about conditions which are onfavourablo to the breeding of tlm 
mosquito ; but we can also guard against damage being done to the crops, and, 
indeed, we can enormously improve the crops. By a forlunatp disjmtiiMitiou (»£ 

Providence, Iho staple crops of Bengal— jute and rice— are crops which grow in 

standing water, and if we regulate the inflow and tlie efllux of the water scienti- 
ttoally, we can not only destory the mosquito larv® and maintaiit a level ol 
water suitable for the production of go<jd crops, but we can actvuJiy improve 
the fertility of tiro land by allowing the inflowing water to deposit iU silt upon 
the soil. The remarkable results which can be aohievod, in thui diraotiun, are 
strikingly demonstrated in the case of the Magee Hit aoheme. I lutve recently 
inspected the country between Magra Hit and Diamond Harbour, and I have been 
deeply impreased with the vast possibilitiea which moy be expected to follow from 
the introduction of similar schemes in other perta of the Pteehleitoy. Into tb« 

10 
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details of ttio solieine I need uot enter. They are probably well-known to some, 
at lea'll of those who aie present ; but I do urge you to study the results of that 
schettic, foi they afEord proof of the really remarkable change for the better 
whiuh can be brought about by local authorities under the provisiocs of the 
Sanitary IJiainagc Act. Befoie the sohemo was cairied out, Mr, Whitfield, the 
Bxccutive Engineer, reported of the eountiy round Mngra IlHt as follows : — 

“ Foi w ant of drainage and protection the production of the locality is only 
a fiactiou of wliat it should be ... . Fever ia constantly present 
in every village " 

lu November 1904, the first sod of the draiuago woiks was cut. In June 
1909. the Diainoiid Iloihnui shiiec was opened for diainugc .ind the whole aieu 
aifeetud was cioppcd lui the first time. The uiea benefited extended to 283 Hijuaiu 
miles and the cost of the scbeino amounted to a little over Us. 2U.50,00U. You 
iiniy say that this is a large sum. So it is. But it has been repaid a iiundredfuld. 

It Is estimated that the iuciease in outturn of crops due to the works amounts 

to no less than Us. i6i lakhs a year, or more than twice the total capital cost 
of the pioject. And for this truly astonishing result the people benefited are 
called upon to pay for a period ot 30 years only, the modest sum of about 
nine annas an acre. Moreover, a large port of the money spent on the scheme 
remained in the district, since the greater number of the 5,000 men at one 
time employed upon *he works weie reoruited from the locality Tlio scheme 

has had the additiunul advantage of providing the people with excslleut com- 

muuicationa in the shape of a number of navigable channels and, above all, it 
has enormously impieved the health of the district. 

Now I have beeu a loug time coming to the particular proposal that I 
desire to submit to you. Three schemes, all on the same general lines as the 
Magra Hit scheme, have lieen prepared fur the disUicta of Nadia, Jessore and 
the 24>Pargana8. These projects may conveniently be known as the Jaboona, 
the Anil Bhil and the Nowi-Sunthi schemes. They are all schemea which have 
lieen diawn up for exeentioo under the Sanitary Drainage Act They iiave been 
designiMl uniler the direct supervision of Mr. Addains- Williams in consultation 
with Or, Bentley ; and I hare myself visited a part of the atea which will be 
affected hy them, accompanied by Mr Uowlvy and Mr. Addams-Williains. They 
will, of CDiirie, require cuasiderable capital outlay ; but with the example of 
Magra Hit scliorae before iia, wc may cuufidently expect that they will, within 
a comparatively short time, more than repay the expenditure incurred Under 
these ciroitmstances it would not be uoreasoaable, 1 think, to ask those who will 
be direutly lienefited to finance them by loans in accoruance witli the provi- 
sions of the Baoitary Drainage Act. I am anxious, however, that Government 
ahouid give practical proof of its sympathy with the District Boards and zamindais 
In maltcra of this kind, and, with this object in view, 1 am prepared to offer 
them eneb financial assistance os the circumstances of the time wilt permit. 

The Jaboona acheme is designed to regulate the surface water over an area 
of aboHl 360 aqoaro miles — an area considerably larger, that is to say, than that 
A&eted by ttie works at Magra Hit, I cannot at present give you a final 
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estimate of the coat of this fu liciiio ; but ^uu may take Bh. 8,00,000 as an 
approximate fi^uie. 

If llio Distiict Boards and tl>e s’emiudars conieincd are billing to nndectako 
this project under the Sanitaiy Diaiiiage Act, I am piepaicd to make a Gov. 
eriimont grant of Ba 1,50,000 towaids the total cost, and I liave made piovision 
foi that amount in tlic budget for the coming year. 

Tito Anil Bhd scheme will scive an area of alioiit 63 sipiaie miles in the 
JesBOic dihtriot and will probably cost about Its, 1,72,000 iii all On the assump* 
tioii that the District Boaid wdl take up this schema, I am prepared to maki<, 
a Government grant of Bs. 75,000 towards the coat and have made provision 
to tills extent in the budget. 

The last of the tliioc schemes which I have inenlioned this niornirig, namely, 
the Nowi-Snnthi scheme, will serve an area in the 21-PargBnas. This scheme 
has already heou under the consideration of the District Board. The details of 
the project have, however, recently been levised, and the scope of the scheme 
has been extended so as to include the aiea of tho Biuthi Bhil, The total 
cost will probably he about Ks. 10,00,000 and towards this the District Board 
has already received from Government a grant of Ba. 2,00,000. 

Now I venture to express the earnest hope that }Ou will agree to take up 
these projects, and that if you do, you will lose no time in putting the 
machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act into motion. The prooeduro involves 
the appointment of Drainage Gummissioneis, the hearing of objections, and so 

on, and some time must necessarily lie occupied in the traiisactiuu of these 

pieliniluaiies. Well, when 1 think of the ravages of malaria which may be 

mitigated by those works, I confess that I am impatient of delay, and it ia 

largely becaiiae I desire, so far os possible, to reduce delay, that I liave made 
you the iilTer of the Government grants of which I have spoki n to-day. While 
the machinery of the S.initary Drainage Art is being set in motiim, work on 

the schemes can actually he begun with the money which i am prepared to 

provide in the budget during the coming year. 

Believe me, we are in earnest in this matter. There are important steps in 
iiur campaign against malaria which Government may properly he expected to 
finance tliomselves. A lutmher of theae we intend to take during the coming 
year Wo are making provision for a special staff to rarry out a detailed 
malaria survey in the areas covered by our draiuage sciiomcs. We are under- 
taking sarveys and investigations preparatory to the preparation of further pro- 
jeotH, such as the llarihar, tim Raili Bliil, tlie Bhairah and the Ubunia schemes. 

We are arranging to finance a number of smaller undertakings to be executod 

by tho Sanitary Engineer, sneh os the Mecnglas, the Singaram, tlie Jangipur, the 
Nawabganj town and the Varidpiir town Anti-msieria schemes. And we sho 
hope tu complete onr scheme in the neigbbonrhood of Edilpur and to make a 
good start during the year with the following projects The SarMwati, the 
Barsgacliia, the Chaprs Bliil and the Manikhati. 

But as I iiave said, wiion it oomev to the constrimUon of works ou « ktga 
soate affecting partiouiar areas, it is not possible for OovaraitiMi to piOfMa the 
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capital reiinired in tlie shape o£ Government grants. Nor, indeed, would it be 
e uitablc even if it were possible. The great benefits svliioli such schemes inaj 
confer are enjoyed by the people of the locality, and not by the people of the 
Presidency, ns n whole; and it is only right that those in whoso interests the 
B-heme-} arc conceived, ehonid make Ihemsalves responsible for the greater part 
of the espen iiture incuired. 

We are asking the educated classes of Bengal to join hands with Govern- 

1 •„ ..mrbinir for the good of the Presidency. In the case of two of the 
listricts affected by Ihe schemos which I have been discussing tins moining, we 
1 ave within the last few weeks, invited the members to elect an Indian gentlo- 
m in' to take over fioin the District Officer, the duties and responsibilities which 


devolved upon 


him as Chairman of the District Board. 


Am I llien claiming too much, when I say that by inviting their assistance 
• tills matter, I am providing tiiem with an admirable opportunity of making 
miorablc in the annals of their districts their assumption of the cares and 
responsibilities of their new office ? 

That I think, is all that I have to say. I am afraid that I have made 
somewhat large demand upon your patience. It is sometimes said that 
Government are indifferent to the advantages of taking the public into their 
coafidenoe. I am most anxions to share with you my hopes and my desires, 
because l" feel that it would be unreasonable on my part to expect your whole- 
hearted co-operation, unless I were to do so. And this must be my excuse for 
having made so large a olaim upon your indulgence. Pur the extent of that 
indulgence I tender you my thanks 
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